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the inhabitants thereof.” 


ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 


tug Uxiren Srares, but the Commanper of Tar ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER TIF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. “. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CiviL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BR INTERFERED 
wirn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It isa war power. I say it isa w 

power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cy on the war, and MOST CARRY IT ON, AC- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE oF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commandors of both armics have power to eman~ 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q, ADams, 
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“Proclaim Liberty thrdtighout all the land, to all 


“Tlay this down as the ow of nations. Isay that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munic- 


and that, wader that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only tho Presipent or 
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Refuge ot Oppression. | 


“gr IDEAS OF A SOUTH OAROLINIAN. 


I f the N. Y. Tribune. | 
. | 


Never baving mixed in politics or connect- | 
) public life in any way before, it may, | 





wil 


momentous crisis of af- | 


j 


~ himself at this 
rat think it is the duty of all men, who 
af » wood of their country at heart ta utter 
wrhte—so long as they are not seditious, 
~. And he who feels himself prompted | 
tiem to speak that which he deems is for 
the State, ought not to be lacking in | 
-a| courage” which should be the ** armor | 
5 fait {!, therefore, you will take the senti- } 
«utter and the hopes I entertain, as an earn- 
that good faith with which I trust all true | 
men are at present inspired, the seed, how- } 
, perbaps, may not be sown in vain; | 
e the truth of that proverb which saith : | 
js a prophet, save in bis own country, | 
w that the fearful sacrifice of blood ang | 
n both sides, has been. sufficient to satisfy | 


rabid ideas of any Moloch, I would ask, 
the North desire reconstruction of the Union | 
neiples of good fellowship, in which all sec- | 


ris to be ignored ? or will she prefer to 


prophecies of our late prophets, who told 
“she would regard the South as conquered | 

s having no 7 alits or privileges whic h she 
ling to ree but that she would 

and our children to be hewers of wood and 
wers of water?” Upon her decision will depend 
eof the country as a whole, and whether we 


ounize 
* ” Ww whnize, 


ibroken machine or reconstruct that grand 
whose terrible strength has seldom | 
he attention of the world. 
shave been embroiled for 


years ip mutu 


ymminand ft 

two sectio up- 
il crimination—each party 
v itself the most aggrieved. ‘This crimina- 
Mal, ipon the ¢ Je 
var; and the 

vn. For four 

wresing, each bound to abide by its decision ; 

vision has been rendered against the South, 


sbound to obey the fiat. But, as in all 


arbitrament of the sword was 


lecombats, where both parties conduct them- | 

eves with bravery, each mutually respects the | 
wowess of the other, and feelings of admiration are | 
sired by a better knowledge of each other's good | 
So let the North, with becoming magnea- | 


fer the right hand of fellowship to the 


Suh, and endeavor to heal the wounds of her late | 


wry. Has she any glory to gain by rejoicing 
ta foe whom she has crushed by force of num- 
ought she not rather to be proud of the 
shown by her natural allies ? Reénforced 


these people, will she prefer to add to her} 





does she choose to alienate them ? 
g back into the Union with my mind made | 
weept facts and not to brood over fancies, I 
leavored to root out every prejudice of the | 
‘every memory of war, every dream of a Con- 
racy, and to bend my whole thoughts and acts | 
vad rendering myself a good citizen. I think I 
{sueceed, did | not see, in your journals, a | 
tof undisguised hostility to what you call, in| 
“the Chivalry.” You did not deride us 

the cannon roared, and the muskets rattled— ; 
then is it becoming to do so now. Gen. Sher- 
tellsus that “a brave man does not insult a} 
ntoe.” But you will say, Do not mind these | 


ple—they are all Radicals; so much the worse | 


the country, at this awful juncture, cannot afford | 


ilulge in this vice of Radicalism. You have the 
ue question of might and right to settle honest- | 


‘dispassionately. You have the heartstrings | 


‘mourning people in your grasp; and, as you 


‘your power, so will you prove your character 
's vs or littleness of soul. | 
tou have it in your power to sow in their minds | 
ved of real devotion or eternal hate to the | 
». [believe that those who have no political 
es to brood over, have seen and acknowledge 
fatal errors of the past, and are willing and | 
‘to make reparation in the present and fa- | 


And, believing and knowing this to be true,} and the effort of the North to emancipate the ne- | to die diseased, without medicine‘or care, or sympa- | 





‘me beg the North, in God's name and the name | 
Miriotism, to stop this ignoble tirade of abuse | 
ch your journals are daily redolent. Do | 
‘xpect harmony to be restored to a distracted | 
ity so long as the victorious party is belittling | 

Alling hard names, and conjuring up a| 
se diflerences have already been settled by | 


¢ wh 


“er, and regret that she did not fight it out tothe | 

“and conjure you to frown upon levity and 

__ \€ Words at so eventful and solemn a period of 

Country's history. 

oo oe vexatious and formidable question of | 
‘i uried, I trust, now and forever; and | 
‘ho have seen other systems of labor, and are | 


“inded by passion: and prejadice, will admit | he raised the negro by this contact? No, he has | ure in them that do them,” are most guilty. — 
was the most expensive system of husbandry | met him half way. The picture is not overdrawn; | sequently have we not a right to infer from Lee’s si- | 


*" tothe world—that it has been astone around | 
sek ol the South, and retarded her progress in 
S and march of civilization, no candid mind will 
: L. * the South, averse to all change, and pre- | 
on, . OW In the footsteps of her fathers, was 
Ser ap her lethargy, to be outstripped in the | 
ace of progress, so long as she was permitted | 
Sremain in Peace and quiet. i 


| always in debt and at the merey of their factors? If 
they were content, happy and attached to their mas- | ar 


solence and contempt for all superiority, and the | 


enjoy the “ liberty of idleness,” and thus bring him 


tion of Mr, Lincoln, culminated | 


years, this arbitration has been | 


eee If as a matter of profit they were so valua- 
le, why was it that nine-tenths of our planters were 


ters, why did they desert him in the moment of his | 
need and flock to an enemy whom they did not know ; 
and thus. left their, perhaps, really good masters 
whom they did know from infancy ? 
Does the Jew look hopefully for the Messiah—so 


man of universal freedom, and, when his eager ear | 
canght the sound of his voice thundering at his | 
prison-door, think you that the watchfulness of years 

was to be drugged into fatal sleep by the well-meant | 
kindness of his keeper? Think you that he paused 

to ponder whether-he should starve or fatten in free- 

dom? nay, he loved us perhaps not less, but freedom | 
more ! and who blames him ? not the candid man— | 
for if he was our property, and has rained us by | 
flight, Ae had nothing to do with the making of that 

contract which made him preaperty—if there is re- | 
sponsibility anywhere, a just God will not fail to lo- | 
cate it. Let us not blame the negro any more than 
the bird that escapes from his cage—he was well fed 
in his cage, but he prefers the privilege of selecting 
his own food—let him go. 

But whether this sudden emancipation of four | 
millions of an unlettered and untutored race, unac- 
customed to think, act, or provide for their own well- | 
being, is wise, events will prove; and if the pros- | 
perity and condition of the country is, at present, | 
sufficiently great to warrant the stupendous experi- | 
ment, its success would compensate the risk. Yet | 
that his uncultivated mind may become intoxicated 
with his sudden importance, and degenerate into in- | 


natural lethargy of his constitution prompt him to | 
to speedy want, and tempt him to acts of violence | 
and crime—these are results that are not impossible. | 
And whether some system of gradual emancipation | 
would not have been wiser, both for his own benefit | 
and that of the country; or, whether the Govern- 
ment might not have devised some system of forced | 
labor, whereby, during his probation, he would have | 
been rendered more useful to himself and society— | 
these are questions Ido not pretend to discuss, as | 
| they have apparently been settled by the course of | 
| events. But as an All-wise God directs our affairs, 
perhaps it may prove that the mission of the negro 
race in this country is over, and that he was only | 
sent here as a pioneer to clear up the wilderness for | 
his successor, the white man. Perhaps he has per- | 
formed his mission, and may, possibly, like the In- | 
dian, gradually disappear from his present localities, | 
| and this whole Southern country, become the home | 
of the white man, who, under a proper hygienic | 
| system, may redeem every acre of land hitherto re- | 
garded as pestilential. 

I confess that I foresee a grand future for the 
South. I perceive, by new systems and prompt en- 
couragement, a tide of immigration flowing to her 
| shores that will exceed all present belief. 
system no longer a lion in his path, the immigrant 
will listen to the hymn of the Free South, and, lis- | 
tening, he will dream of that Eldorado whicti still | 
lies buried in her magnificent soil—of that perpetual | 
summer clime, which will cause the smiling fruits of | 
his labor to blossom at his bidding ; and, dreaming | 
of these, and the countless hamlets which he will | 
cause to rise, like magic, under skies as blue as 
Italy’s and suns as warm as France’s, he will say to | 
his*brother, “ Thither let us go, for that is the land 
of Canaan.” Is such a picture revolting to the 
Southerner ? Why should it be so? Is he less 
intelligent, or less humane than other people ? Is it 
necessary that he must own the laborer in order to 
obtain his rents? We trow not, when prejudice is 
once removed. Let him go cheerfully to work, ang 
encourage the immigrant—let him first, if you will, 
hire him, and gradually instract him in his new 
task ; and then, finally, divide the old plantation into 
farms, and farm thei out to worthy tenants. Freed | 
from the care of driving negroes, he will then, for | 
the first time, realize the true ease and comforts of | 
a country life ; and, giving more of his time to the 
caltivatlon of his mind, he will be better fitted for | 
the management of the affairs of State. 

Tha Southern mind, during these four years of | 
war and suffering, has been working its own leaven ; | 


} 
| 
} 
! 
| 
| 
i 
| 


gro will probably culminate in the effect of emanci 
pating the Southern people. For, be it said, even | 
in sorrow, that the masses of our people are entirely | 
provincial—our ideas, on certain subjects, scarcely 
extending beyond our barn doors. Let us look for 
the cause : 
manners.” 


negro boys. 


ton bale, and wagous it to town with the negro— 


| The antecedents of Lee were not such as to pre- 


| world, just the more fit is Robert E. Lee to suffer 


\lessly protracted war against the government he 


“Evil communications corrupt good | ries ? 
The Southern infant is no sooner born | e 
if arfal sacrifices on both sides? God forbid | than he is confided to the arms of a negro narse. | mitigate the sufferings of our prisoners, the worst 
‘the North shall compel the South to withdraw | When he can toddle about the house, he is at the | tyrant and tormentor, from the remotest ages of Pa- 
‘hearty approval which she gave Gen. Lee’s sur-| mercy and care of negro children. When he can | ganism down to the cruelest instrument of the 
shoot a gun, he roves the forest and the field with | 
When he can ride a horse, and drive | 
a plow, he waters the mules and plows the field with | one ha ae dt rtagercek ; 
p neg ive ; -ot- : is est, he mus 
the negro. Arrived at manhood, he presses the cot- | therefore, as he did not pnbdlish p Peng epee eine gp eh we 











} 
| 





What has General Robert E. Lee done to deserve 
mercy or forbearance from the people and authori- 
ties of the North? Has his courage been a whit 


vem impertinent, in one unknown to fame, | has the negro for forty years been looking for the | more magnanimous or even honorable than any of | 


the other leaders whom our poor mutilated and tor- 
tured soldiers have such cause to execrate ? Is it | 
worse to slaughter in the heat of battle or in the | 
frenzy of victory, like Forrest; or to sit down and 
fare luxuriously, with the full power to ameliorate 
the lot of prisoners, within hearing of captured of- | 
ficers and soldiers robbed, ill-treated, starved and | 
dying under the hands of his subordinates? For- 
rest, the butcher of Fort Pillow, is said to have 
been a gambler, a speculator, and a dealer “in 
choice lots of negro fellows.” 

His previous liie fitted him to massacre negroes. 


pare him for a Djezzhar Pasha. They should have | 
made him generous; and if he actually did not en- 


he did possess the power, and nothing could deprive 
him of it, to protest before earth and heaven | 
against the atrocities committed upon our captured | 
brethren, and to publish that protest as wide as the | 
knowledge had gone forth of his military ability | 
and his elevation to the supreme rebel command, | 
Lee’s early associations had been of the grandest | 
and noblest kind. He did not learn treason from | 
Scott; did not inhale misrepresentation from the | 
air of Arlingtou; he did not inherit duplicity with | 
anything that descended to him from the pure 
Washington. 

If we put in contrast Lee's passive cruelty with 
the active cruelty of Forrest, the only advantage 
which Lee can boast is the dignified elegance which 


| 
joy the power to ameliorate the lot of our prisoners, 
} 
| 


invests his movements, and results from education. | 
Education, however, should have taught him that 


in these latter days silent or passive acquiescence in 
unexampled barbarity is a stain no amount of glo- 
ry can blot out. 

Beaten, conquered, crushed, nearly annihilated, 


driven out from intrenchments almost impregnable, | ~ 
on | Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Clay, Beverley Tuck- | 


pursued, cut up, headed off, slashed and carved by 


Sheridan ; hammered and driven by Grant, reduced | 
. $ — 

to a remnant, shut in, compelled to surrender, his 

bearing is as arrogant as if he had yielded from mv- | 


tives of Christian duty, after an indecisive though 
lost battle. 

Then, again, consider him under another aspect. 
Compare his reports and dispatches with those of 
Joe Johnston. Lee’s are assumption itself, John- 
ston’s are modest. Lee’s are tissues of deception, 


Johnston’s are as fair as one enemy would ask an 
| enemy 


to write. From the first, beginning with 
Bull Run, Joe Johnston is truthful. 


Custar answer what reliance should be placed on | 
The old | Lee’s accounts of his losses; Custar, who offered to 


parade the fifteen hundred prisoners he had taken, 
and display the captured flags which Lee denied he | 
had lost. } 

If any man in the United States—that is any 
rebel or traitor—sbould suffer the severest punish- 
ment, Robert E. Lee should be the man. } 

The more gentlemanly in bis manners, the more | 
dignified in his bearing, the more refined in his lan- | 
guage, the more elegant in his dress, the more im- 
proved by education and experience, the higher in 
rank, the more extensive in command, the more 
powerful in influence, the more ho gem from birth | 
and position, the more renowned throughout the 


death as an example to expiate his fearful crimes: | 
the first, against his country, in waging bitter, use- 


had sworn to serve and protect; second, his still 
more fearful crime against humanity, in permitting, 
if he had the power to prevent—in not publishing 
his protest, if he had not the power to prevent— 
the murder, the deliberate, atrocious, unparalleled 
torture and murder of thousands of our prisoners in 
the hands of his armed bands. 

Gracious heavens! To talk about tortures! 
What torments exceeded those which Lee permit- 
ted our soldiers to undergo. To rot piece-meal ; 


thy ; to starve; to fall actually to pieces, flesh from 
bone, and bone from kindred bone, through filth and 
intentional neglect, what are these less than the 
rack or the funeral fire? Indeed, is the wheel and 
the faggot to compare with such protracted mise- 


If Robert E. Lee had the power to prevent or 





French Reign of Terror, was not so wicked as he. 
If he would neither prevent nor mitigate, be could | 
have protested and published his protest; and, | 


live as though he was consenting to the crime. St. 


that town, distant a few miles from his farm, proba- | Paul expressly says that those who stand by and | 


bly comprises his whole idea of the great world. Has 


and I trust that it may prove a singular fact, that 
that the Southerner himself will be emancipated 
by this war from old habits and fossil prejudices. 
With all of these elements at work, who will tell 
me that we are not going to rebuild our country on 
a surer and better foundation ? There must be men 
among us that, if sought out by true Northern pa- 


But Providence has | triots, will come forth and coalesce with them, irre- | deserves, there is but one consolation left to the re- | 


consent to crimes, or to quote literally, “ have pleas- | 
Con- | 


lence that he did consent, and have we not a fur- 
| ther right to judge him the more guilty in that he 


| continued bis connection with those who were his | 
| associates as well as his subordinates who were ac- 


| tively guilty. : 
If politics, or policy, or politeness, or pseudo-phi- | 
| lanthropy allow Lee to escape the punishment he 


, "Mt to interpose, and the germ of the late con-| spective of party, to make this, what its founders in- | flecting Christian citizens of the restored republic, | 


try tu the birth of John Quiney Adams. 
f inees where to free the South of the incubus 
be sh, 2NG the spark which he kindled upon | 
eon Of Freedom has been nursed by his disci- | 
“\tighty conflagration has wrapt the eoun- 
m0 the — and burned out this plague-spot 
dot an, wd Pouuc. And,as Christian men, we 
we i tin this light, and like Job, who, after 
bie oxen and asses, flocks and slaves, refus- 
he Let ve Ato says: “ The Lord hath given, and 
the] Saath taken away ; blessed be the name of 


™ Ort. 


Vas } 


2 Apart from re 
S Of ft 
wed like th 


; ligious considerations, although, by 
ve cause and the institution, I have suf- 
*e Test, yet am I content ; for. the .con- 


“of the nao 4 ~~ : 

MVit rs Negro in the late crisis of our affaira bas 
Cle > . 

Sen. BC that we were all laboring under a dela 


®. Goo 
_, 200d masters and bad masters, all alike, 


“hed SMC fate—the sea of Revolution con- 
eee, fem evil; and, in the chaotic turbu- 
the aslitetse erin degree. Born and raised amid 
it wag nee like 4 great many others, I believed 
istenoe Tr to our welfare, if not to our very 
te, heree veliewed that these people were con- 

as mi and attached to their masters. But 
Pinions be “ection have caused me to change these 
VhY were Pek if they were necessary to our welfare, 
0 Statog “ur-fifths of the plantations of the South- 


‘ dilapi varic 
id neat pidated caricatures of that elegance 


ind of its present development, was given to| tended it to be, the best Government the world ever | that “ God reigneth,” “ God seeth,” = 
It | saw! Bat upon whom shall we rely to perform this eth,” and that “ after death comes judgment. 


noble work ? Old things have passed away, and all 
things have become new: and with new things, we 


must have new men, in order to insure new meas- | 


ures. Men whose minds are not warped by the 
burning hatreds of the past—who have no old po- 
litical grudges to revenge—men who, although well 
educated, have kept in the shade, under the fatal 
impression that there were wise heads conducting 
State affairs—men who, of honest. purpose and en- 
anger views, having only the good of their country 
at 
no East, no West, but our country, one and indivis- 
ible, now and through all time ! 
Your obedient servant, 
AUGUSTIN L. TAVEAU. 
Charleston, S. C., April 24, 1865. 
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merited suffering ; 





88 which adorn the country-seats of other 


Cincinnati Inquirer, June 7. 


"> The history of anti-slavery benevolence is 
from beginning to end, a bistory of torture and un- 
a record of eruelty sach as that 
of the worst of times and of the most barbarous of 

Jes can hardly parallel. The triumph of Abo- 
Fticnism in America consists in transforming four 
millions of well-fed and happy laborers into three 
millions of paipers—paupers with no home, no 
country, no recognition ; the other million having 
gone starving, freezing, rotting, to their graves.— 


* God aveng- 

| What is more, those in power who, from selfish or | 

| political motives consent to his escaping earthly_ret- | 

ribution, will find that if correct ideas of justice can 

| be drawn from the words of Holy Writ, they will | 

| be involved in his guilt and partake of his punish-| 
ment. 

Robert E. Lee in future should live inseparable | 
|from a picture in two compartments. One side | 
should represent Lee and his sons in their elegant | 

uniforms, with proper appointments, surrounded by | 


eart, realize that there is no North, no South, | appropriate service, partaking of luxurious dishes, | 


washed down by exquisite wmes, in the midst of 
the rebel capital and its despotic authorities, or the 
rebel camp with its conscripted thousands. The 
other side should depict our loyal federal prisoners 
—robbed of their clething, in sordid rags, scarcely 
sufficient to cover their nakedness, insufficient to 
protect them from the elements, and robbed of 
money and the means to procure better ; rotting in 
fiith, half fed on stinking, repulsive food, or ex- 
posed in the paroxsyms of disease to the burning 
rays of the tropic sun, or drenching rains, without 
care, without medicine, with the loss of feet destroy- 
ed by frost and wet, reduced to skeletons, in every 
stage of want, suffering and misery, without sympa- 
thy, almost without hope. 

When Lee dies let such scenes reveal themselves 
to his failing vision and be the last he can perceive. 


Let General | 


his chamber walls and accompany him wherever he 
goes, pictured in the clouds and upon the earth, 
mirrored in the water, indelibly impressed in all 
their livid horrors on everything he looks upon, 
waking, upon the lenses of vision, sleeping, apon the 
tablets of the imagination.—Corr. NV. Y. Post. 
liters sit Nace aan 

Genera Ler AnD His PnhoroGrarn. By the 
latest telegraphic despatch from Richmond we learn 
the important fact that General Lee has had his 
photograph taken in “six different attitudes, all 
very life-like.” We do not gatber from the despatch 
the exact character of these interesting pictures, 
but presume that they represeut the rebel leader in 
the following attitudes; First, in a meditative mood 
—in the headquarters of Gen. Scott. Here, as col- 
onel and chiet of staff, he is depicted, resting upon 
his arm, listening to the plans of Gen. Scott for the 
first eampaign against the rebels. Second—a sneak- 
ing mood—in this, Lee, having determined to be- 
come a traitor to his country, is sneaking away from 
Washington. Third—the dignified attitude—re- 
ceiving his commission from Jeff. Davis as general of 
the rebel army. Fourth—in the chivalric mood— 
permitting the Union prisoners to be starved. It is | 
said that he requested that Jeff. Davis might be in- 
cluded in the picture, but his absence prevented a 
compliance with the general's wishes. Fifth—sub- 
mission—the rebel leader 
Grant. Sixth—and last position, Gen. Lee’s late 
entry into Richmond, “ cheered by the crowd, in- 


H i ll ae Ini ” ; bo. # ~ 
cluding some officers of the Union army,” as stated | tion this class also is mach smaller than is generally | 
in the newspapers, and, at the same time, directing | poljeved, 


the United States officers to remove the colored sen- 


| 


|ment is entirely triumphant, and whose only wish 


surrendering to Gen. | 


THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN SOUTE 
CAROLINA. 


Rev. Charles Lowe of Somerville, Mass., has re- 
cently returned from Charleston, S. C., where he 
| went asa missionary agent of the American Unita- 
rian Association. He has heretofore visited the 
| neighborhood of that city and Savannah. On the 
| 4th inst. Mr. Lowe preached a sermon to his con- 
| gregation, (printed in the Christian Register of the 
| 10th inst.,) from which we take the following ex- 








| tracts as giving some of the results of his observa- 
'tions. The whole discourse deserves careful read- 
} ing. 


THE ELEMENTS OF WHITE SOCIETY. 


Let me speak first of those in civil life. There | 
are in the South a few who have, from the begin- | 
ning till now, been really loyal to the Union, and 
by no class of patriots has there been shown more 
noble devotion or more heroic will. * * * 

But these loyal men were fewer than any of us 
believed. 

There is another class of men, some of whom in 
| the beginning were opposed to the act of secession, 





| 


| but who finally were carried along with the current, 
| who understand that the thing is over, that govern- 


| now is to have order reéstablished as soon as it may. 
| They take the oath of allegiance with a sincere 
| purpose faithfully to observe it. * * * 

| I regret to say, however, that from my observa- 





The large majority of persons in civil life are still | 


tinels from his private mansion, as they were p ns "as unfit to be trusted for any fidelity to the govern- | 


offensive to himself and his wife. —Providence Jour. 


IPE i I AE eee 
WHO ARE THE MURDERERS? | 

The murder of President Lincoln, the direct and | 
positive fruit of Slavery, seems likely to be traced to | 
the Confederate conspirators in Canada and to Jef- 
ferson Davis himself. President Johnson has conse- 
quently issued a proclamation offering a reward of 
a hundred thousand dollars for the capture of Davis, 


| of ten thousand dollars for the apprehension of W. | 
| C. Cleary, and twenty-five thousand for the arrest 


of each of the following conspirators in Canada :— 
er, and George N. Sanders. Evidence is said to 
persons “incited, concocted, and procured” both 


nation of Mr. Seward. 
ther informed, has been obtained from documents 


| found on the body of Booth and from the confes- | 


| sion of his accomplice Harrold. 
The value of the evidence discovered will have of 


| course to be tested in a court of law. 
| so tested, the public is bound to suspend its judg- 
|; ment. 
| the agents of a loathsome cause. 
that President Johnson bad placed the accusation 
on record in a proclamation gives some color to the 
charge. No Government, without clear evidence, | 
would have ventured on a step otherwise so hazardous 
to itself. Mere partisans nay indulge with little injury | 
in rancorous charges ; but a responsible Government, 
bound to heed that it speaks in the name of the nation, | 
cannot enter upon an accusation without reasonable 
evidence to support it. We judge, then, that the Fed- 
eral Government is in possession of facts to justify the 
course it has taken. Whether these facts will establish 
the charge of murder against the persons implicated 
can only be determined when we know what they 
are. Meantime, it may throw some light on the 
character of the accused if we examine their antece- 
dents. 

We all know Jefferson Davis, the man who made 
a “nation” of a clique of braggart slave-owners. 
Iz he likely to have encouraged this scheme of 
wholesale assassination ? Nothing but his prudence 
would lead us to dispute it. His language and policy, 
on the other hand, would lead us to a very different 
conclusion. If we were to read the accusation 
against him by the light of his speeches and procla- 
mations, we should certainly be compelled to say 
that nothing would delight him so much as the re- 
moval of his political enemies by any means what- 
ever. While a vindictive word has never escaped 
the lips of his rival, Davis seldom made a speech that 
did not contain threats more or less infamous. When 
the Federal Government first ordered the enlist- 
ment of colored soldiers, he who is now happily a 
fugitive issued a proclamation announcing that the 
captured officers of negro troops would be tried by 
the murderous Black Codes of the Slave States. 


have been obtained by the Government that these | 


. ° | 
the murder of Mr. Lincoln and the attempted assassi- | 
This evidence, we are fur- | 


Till it is | 


We have no desire to do injustice even to | 
The fact, however, | 


| And, to crown all, the negro not only is lost as prop- 
| erty, but is already claiming, with the likelihood of 


| that, as soon as they recover the wreck of their for- 


| ment, except so far as it is enforced, as they were 
| duricg the prosperous days of thé rebellion. 


Even | 
among those who, for the sake of the protection to | 


| their property, have taken the oath of allegiance, | 
| there are very many who are as hostile as before. * | 


Those who have been connected with the army | 
| may also be divided into different classes. Some of | 
them have served against taeir will; others did so | 
only because they felt that honor required that they | 
should be faithful to their State, and they now, tired | 
and sickened by the horrors of war, heartily rejoice | 
| that they can honorably return to their relations to | 
the old flag. Others, again, who have been ap- | 
provers of the rebellion, are willing to own that 
now, since it has failed, they have no course left but 
to submit, and are ready to be good citizens again. 
But these classes embrace a much smaller propor- 
| tion of the army than is generally believed. Among 
the officers, much the larger portion, though they 
are courteous to their captors and obev the etiquette 
of war, do not disguise the fact of their undiminish- 
ed hatred of the Union. There are many things | 
which now tend to make it greater than ever. They 
go to their homes to find everything changed— 
| and changed in a way to aggravate them, at every 
int. Their fortunes are destroyed ; their neigh- 
| borhoods broken up. And, what is most galling of | 
| all, their proud social position is entirely gone. * * | 


receiving equal civil and political rights with 
themselves. What shall they do? Some deciare 


tunes, they shall go abroad. Some, believing that 
the profession of arms affords now their only ave- 
nue of success, intend to offer their services to some 
foreign power, not disguising the hope that they 
may sometime be again in hostility to the United 
States. Many are about to go to Mexivo, to ally 
themselves with this intent on the side of Maximii- 
ianw * * * * From all that I could learn of 
the practices of the Southera army, the war has 
made this spirit of chivalry more dangerous to civil 
quiet than it was before. 

Among the common soldiers there are probably 
many who long to become peaceful citizens again, 
and if circumstances permit, they will begin indu- 
trial ‘pursuits, with no desire again to disturb the 
peace. The only fear as respects these is, (the same 
asin the case of our own soldiers,) that the inter- 
rupted habits of industry, and especially, the loss of 
self-reliant enterprise consequent upon the strict 
habit of obedience required of the soldier, may 
stand in the way of their thrift, and consequently 
of their contentment. But there is besides a large 
mass of ignorant and unprincipled men whose only 
political principles are, hatred of the Northern 
“ Black Republicans,” and support of the sovereign- 
ty of States—and their only religious belief, the di- 
vine appointment of slavery. The experience of 
the last four years has taught them habits of endur- 
ance and love of rough excitement. Half a pound 





Long after the negroes were employed as soldiers, no 
quarter was ever given to either them or their 
officers. Fort Wagner, Port Hudson, Milliken’s 
Bend, Marfreesboro’, and Fort Pillow have been 
rendered dismally memprable in the history of the 
war by the butchery PF eotored men. When did 
Mr. Davis protest against these murders? Did he 
recall Forrest after his bloody carnival at Fort Pil- 


fiendish massacres that miscreant commanded ? Did 
he not continue to the last his commission as the in- 
strument of Confederate vengeance? The men, 
moreover, who attempteg to burn New York, who 
murdered unoffending citizens in Vermont, whoslew 
prisoners for a pastime, were emissaries and agents 
of this same Davis. When Young was caught red- 
handed in Canada, Davis published a proclamation 


| accepting the responsibility of what the murderer 


had done. When the Federal captives in Georgia 
were so treated that they preferred death to unend- 
ing tortare, Mr. Davis approved of the proceedings 
of his subordinates. Well, there is in all this evi- 
dence of a nature so depraved, violent and unscra- 
pulous, that men might naturally associate the chief 
of the Confederate Government with the latest and 
most revolting of all the crimes of Slavery. Still, 
even Jeffersor Davis is entitled to a trial, and just 
but not vengeful men will suspend their judgment 
till the trial is had.— Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 





Triumpn or Democracy. By the efforts of the 
men of our armies, and of our citizens who have 
supported them in the dreadful wage of battle 
through their heroism, earnestness and fidelity, our 
republic now stands before the world as a pure, con- 
sistent, integral embodi~ent of democracy. She is 
the representative beyou. all others now of the cause 
of equal rights and universal liberty. It is a cause, 
as we all know, that has many enemies. Sinister but 
powerful influences are at work all over the world 
to balk its purpose and to arrest its march. But it is 
a cause, too, that has many friends, and we may say 
with Van Artevelde, in an earlier struggle of the 
feudal decadence : 

“Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 

I wage my war; no nation for my friend, 

Yet in each nation having hosts of friends. 

The bondsmen of the worid, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 

Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 

From kings and nobtes will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship or alliance. With the poor 

I make my treaty, and the heart of man 








If he lives, let these hideous details equally cover 


Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there 
And ratifies the compact.” ? 


lof bacon and a quart of,meal a day satisfies ‘all 
| their wants; give them that, and a rifle and ammn- 
| nition, and the chances to maraud, and their high- 
jest aspiration is secured. They hope for nothin 

better than a “ border ruffian” kind of life, wit 
power to disturb and annoy at will. 


MATERIAL INTERESTS. 


As to the material iuterests of the South, I re- 
viewed with one of the leading merchants of Sa- 
vannah the present condition of Georgia, and found, 
taking as a basis the census af 1860, the following 
results: 

The estimated wealth of the State according to 
that census, was : 





Amount of Aggregate of 

property saved. property lost 

443,364 slaves - - - - $271,620,405 

Merchandise - - - - - - 13,531,687 

Money and solvent debts - - $10,000,000 86,124,701 

Capital in manufactures - - - 1,000,000 3,428,132 
Shipping and tonnage - - « 631,732 
Housebold furniture - - - - 2,125,045 

Land, average per acre, 

480 - = - = = = ~ 149,547,880 

Bank capital - - - - - 12,479,111 

Railroads -- = = = = 9,000,000 9,000,000 

$172,304,657 $396,184,036 


This state of things necessitates a very radical 
change in the social and political condition of the 
State, The property lefi (supposing that the for- 
mer owners are permitted to retain it,) is chiefly 
land, mostly held in large estates. It was the habit 


their come after paying the expenses of the year, 
by buying more land and more slaves. Now it will 
be absolutely necessary for these proprietors, in or- 
der to procure means of living and of carrying on 
the land, to sell portions of their land. It will be 
purchased chiefly by immigrants from the North 
and from Europe, enterprising, industrious men. 
And this not only secures a new element of popula- 
tion, but changes a system of landed aristocracy in- 
to one more nearly approaching that of our New 
England society. It needs not to be added what 
an important feature of hopefulness is here. So 
important does it seem to me, that I hold it now one 
of the most useful things towards regenerating the 
South and aiding it in its reconstruction, to encour- 
age the emigration there of the right sort of men, 
filled with New England habits — ideas. It is no 
matter what their profession or their taste may be. 


of these landholders’ to invest what remained of | 








There is an opening for all. 


WILL THE NEGRO WORK ? 


It is important to consider, besides, 1. Whether 
they will work; and 2. Whether they will have 
any desire or capacity vo rise in the moral and in- 
tellectual scale. 

1. Ask any Southern planter and he will tell you 
that it is proved by all experience that the negro 
will not work except upon compulsion ; and you 
cannot make him believe otherwise. Ask many 
casual observers who have been annoyed by some 
experience of the negro’s shiftlessness and laziness, 
and they will say it probably is trae. But a care- 
ful investigation has brought me to the conclusion, 
in support of which I think I have abundant proof, 
but no time now to offer it, that the indisposition to 
labor, and the tendency to shirk, is nothing more 
than the inevitable result of the long habits of 
working with no other motive than fear of the lash. 
It has already been tested and proved (I could men- 
tion, if I had time, many very interesting proofs) 
that with judicious management they can em- 
ployed under a voluntary system with as much cer- 
tainty of service as any other classof people. And 
there are individual instances of enterprise and 
thrift (and those not a few) which ought to put this 
point at rest. 

2. As to the aspiration among them for higher 
things, little need be said ; though it would ve as 
ant to say much. For this aspiration is so univer- 
sal and so apparent that it has been noticed and 
testified to by all, as has also their intelligence and 
quickness to learn. Not only do they welcome the 


| teachers sent from the North, and try in all ways to 


avail themselves of their instruction, but almost 
their first care, when they are set*'ed for themselves, 
is to provide for the education of their children. In 
Savannah the colored people have supported free 
schools at their own cost, by voluntary subscription, 
ever since the capture of the city, at an expense of 
three bundred dollars a month, while there has not 
been one public school supported by the whites. I 
met the leading colored people of Savannah in 
many ways—in their committee meetings, in their 
eharches, in their political gatherings and in their 
homes—and I found among no class of men a high- 
er tone, a more intelligent appreciation of what was 
most desirable in life, a purer purpose to do what is 
right, or a more determined resolution to improve 
all opportunities that God has given them. 


SHALL THE NEGRO VOTE ? 


The question is being agitated in the nation now 
Shall the negroes be allowed to vote? To one who 
has mingled with them, as I have done, the serious 
discusssons upon the propriety of it, were it not so 
serious a matter, wonld provoke asmile. 1 hope 
that, for at least one year to come, there will be no 
voting allowed in the rebellious States ; but when it 
is permitted, to say that those shall vote who have 
been laboring to overthrow our Government, and 
who now hate jt as much as ever, and are determin- 
ed to injure it as much as they dare, and that those 
shall be denied who have been praying for it, and 
weeping for it, and fighting for it, aud now love it 
with true, loyal hearts, is too unreasonable to be se- 
riously discussed. To be sure, there is a large mass 
of negroes who are degraded, and unfit to exercsie 
the privilege of franchise, and I should assuredly 
hope for a qualification requiring the ability to read 
and write. But this ignorant mass are no more un- 
fit for voters than that large class of poor white cit- 
izens who are not only ignorant and degraded, but 
vicious, lawless, vagabond and violent. The quali- 
fication ought to be, of course, applied to them as 
well as to the negroes ; and there is little doubt as to 
which will rise above it first. In short, the qualifi- 
cation, whatever it may be, must be entirely irre- 
spective of color in order to satisfy either the de- 
mands of justice or the interests of the State. 


Se 


SENATOR SHERMAN ON SUFFRAGE. 
IMPORTANT SPEECH IN FAVOR OF NEGRO SsUF- 
FRAGE, 

From a speech by Senator Sherman of Ohio, de- 


livered at Circleville, Ohio, June 10, we extract the 
following : 





And first, as to the former slaves of the South, we 
promised them their freedom by every mode by 
which one people may speak to another. We pro- 
claimed it by the proclamation of Mr. Lincoln. Con- 
gress twice ratified this proclamation, and the people 
in two annual elections have ratified it. These 
slaves have won their freedom by their devotion to 
our cause. They have from the beginning been true 
friends. They have carried our flag in battle. They 
have carried our arms. They have been slaughter- 
ed for our cause. ‘They have aided our sick and 
wounded. They have fed our soldiers when in 
prison, and have guided their escape. They have 
performed the humble offices of the camp and the 
hospital. They never fought against us. They have 
relied upon our promise, and have performed their 
part. Without them, and without their presence, as a 
weakness to the enemy, we might not have succeed . 
ed. By their ample faith in us, following our fleets 
and our armies, they have earned their freedom. 
The enemy know and confess, that an inevitable in- 
cident of their overthrow is the freedom of the slave. 
1 therefore conclude that we must secure them their 
freedom beyond all doubt or peradventure, and 
maintain it against every danger in any form of re- 
constraction that may be adopted. 

WHO SHALL VOTE IN THE SOUTH. 


Will you in addition, authorize them to vote ? 
Will you invest them with all the rights and inci- 
dents of citizenship? Have you the power to do it 
under the Constitution of the United States? It is 
perfectly clear that, unless the powers of the Rebel 
States are changed or affected by the Rebellion, 
Congress cannot fix the qualification of a voter 
within a State. The Constitution provides but for 
three election: of President, of Senator, and of 
Representative. The President is chosen by electors 
appointed in such manner as the Legislature of the 
State may elect. Senators are chosen by the Leg- 
islatures of the respective States, and‘members are 
chosen by the _—_ of the several States, and the 
electors of each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State Legislature. If anything is clear, it is 
that the framers of the Constitution meant that each 
State should prescribe who should vote. The only 
limitation upon this power i duty of the Nation- 
al Government to maintain in each State a Repub. 
lican form of government. But again the question 
recurs, is not all this changed in a State where the 
voters have voluntarily renounced their allegiance 
to the General Government? Can such a State 
renounce all its duties, and yet insist upon its rights ? 
It is generally admitted, and, is certainly clear 
that the United States may punish a traitor by de. 
pea, him of his life, his property, and his franchise. 

fone, why not all who are equally guilty? Ifthe 
entire voting population have openly revolted 
against their ree men it is absurd to say that we 
have power to kill them, and yet have no power to 
prevent their voting. Again, we can punish the 
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counterfeiter of our coin with disfranchisement, and 
not so punish a traitor ? If one, why not all ? But 
it is said, if the Joyal people are left, who can vote ? 
It is a sad fact, but a very true one, that the number 
of such people in the Southern States would form a 
very narrow foundation for a Republican Govern- 
ment. North Carolina and Tennessee may contain 
enough such. President Johrson intends to try the 
experiment in those States, but I fear he will find 
the spirit of Rebellion too deep-rooted in those who 
have taken the oath to make them good citizens. 
How is it when you come to South Carolina and 
Mississippi ? It is said, establish in these a military 
Government. Well, for a time, that may do, but it 
is expensive, and contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions. If we can put negro regiments there and 
give them bayonets, why can’t we give them votes ’ 
Both are weapons of offence and defence. Votes 
are cheaper and better. Both are part of the mili- 
tary necessity put upon us by the Rebellion. Both 
are unpleasant to the Rebels, but medicines are not 
usually savory. I conclude, therefore, on this sub- 
ject of negro voting, that in all States who can claim 
their fall rights under the Constitution, it is a ques- 
tion for the State, and that in revolted States it isa 
question of policy and military government, to be 
decided by the national authorities until the State is 
fully restored to its former condition. In some of the 
Southern States I would leave them under military 
rule until they provide the only security for the fu- 
ture ; and the negroes should have their share in re- 
construction, as they have borne their share in fight- 
ing. Negro voting may not suit our natural preju- 
dices of caste. ‘They may be ignorant, docile, easily 
led, and not safely trusted with political power; but 
if you admit all this, they have been true and faith- 
fal among the faithless. They have joined in putting 
down the Rebellion ; and now to place them at the 
mercy of those they have helped us to subdue—to 
deny them all political rights—to give them freedom, 
but leave them entirely subject to laws framed by 
Rebel masters—is an act of injustice against which 
humanity revolts. Suppose you deny them suffrage, 
what then? ‘The Southern States gain by the free- 
dom of their slaves fourteen new members of Con- 
gress, and asmany electoral votes. Not three-fifths 
but five-fifths are counted. If you give the same 
men who revolted this increased political power, 
what safety have you? Suppose ten years ago they 
had had this additional power, Kansas would have 
been a slave State this day, and they would have bad 
ample political power to subvert your Government 
without a resort to arms. We must have security 
for the future. All the evils that may arise from a 
nixed voting population are insignificant, compar- 
ed with the only two alternatives—the restoring to 
Rebels vast political power, and the danger and vast 
expense of military Governments. 
ns 


GENERAL BUTLER ON CONFISCATION. 


General Butler made a speech at the dinner which 
followed the monument dedication at Lowell on Satur- 
day, taking ground in favor of a division of the con- 
fiscated lands in the South among the colored troops. 
He remarked : 





Mr. Mayor and Fellow-Citizens,—Nothing in the 
occasion could be more propitious—the time being 
the commemoration of the first martyrs in the cause 
of liberty and union, the hour being one of profound 
peace, conquered by the valor of the arms of the 
united service on Jand and water—notbing, I say, 
could inspire one more than the occasion and the 
time to answer such a toast. All honor to the Army 
of the United States. All honor to those who have 
trained themselves to the profession of arms, and in 
the pursuit of their profession in their country’s cause 
have done noble and gallant serviee. Double bonor 
be tothe Navy—to the successors of Bainbridge and 
Decatur, Foote and Farragut, who, at Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Hampton Roads, have added new 
trophies of the valor of our sailors on the sea, and in 
the attack on fortifications stronger than were ever 
yet overcome by naval forces. That the work of our 
army should be done well was to be expected. 
Fighting was their profession. They were true to 
it as the lawyer to Ris client, the physician to his 
patient, or the merchant to his calling. 

But what shall we say of that greater army—the 
volunteer soldiers, the associates of Ladd and Whit- 
ney, who, not trained to arms, bared their breasts to 
the storm, and marched to the defence of the Union 
one and indivisible? What shall we say of those 
our fellow-citizens who, when the summons came at 
the dead of night, when the war-cry pealed for the 
first time for a generation in this land, left at once 
their homes, the pursuit of business, the plew, the 
anvil and the plane, and went forth to battle as vet- 
erans in the cause of right? No name appeared to 
them as standing forth on the page of history to lure 
them on; no place, high in the regard of the nation, 
was to be the guerdon of their services; no reward 
of riches or honors would be theirs for their devotion. 
Animated by a love of country, they went forward 
atour call, and have reaped what they well-deserved. 
But what? The honors we have given them this 
day in the monument erected to their memory, and 
in the right hand which every good citizen will for- 
ever extend to the citizen soldiery of Massachusetts, 
who went to battle without pay or hope of reward. 

What is the duty of this country to these soldiers ? 
To whom belong the lands forever rescued {rom re- 
bellion, secession and treason? Do they belong to 
the men who thrust them aside, and thrust the laws 
of the country aside at the same time ? or do they 
belong to the men who went forth without bounty or 
reward to battle for their country ? Shall we not 
therefore take the confiscated lands of the Southern 
States, and give them as a rich and due reward to 
the soldiers who will receive no other claim upon the 
government for their valor? Why should we give 
them back to those who have forfeited them by trea- 
son in the sight of God and man? Why shall we 
not give them to those who, in my judgment, have 
best title to them—the men who have earned them 
by baring their breasts in the field to the storm of 
treason and war, which they have so bravely op- 
posed ? 

While, then, we give every guerdon to the citizen 
soldiers who went forth from the free North, rom 
Massachusetts and New England, and from the 
States East and West, guided by intelligence and in- 
structed in their political rights, and burning for na- 
tional honor, what shall we say of another class of 





citizen soldiers, black, white and gray, who fought 
for us, and give each and all their due proportion of 
the praise ; (cheers)—and I will give in conclusion— 
The citizen soldiery of the country—ever faithful, 
ever ready, ever true ; the surest defence of law and 
liberty. (Great applause.) 





RADICAL MEASURES THE ONLY SEOURI- 
TY. 


The South is conquered. The South admits it. 
Now what is to be done with the South? Clearly 
just that which will effect the redemption of the 
South and insure the safety of the nation from 
any future machinations against its integrity and 
its democratic institutions. 
plished which is essential to these ends ? 
not. 


sies entertained by the “natural leaders” of the 
guished, are indulging in a delusive vision. 


lates.at once the barbarism, ignorance, and lawless- 
ness, which were the consequences and accompani- 
ments of slavery, are sadly deceived. 
believe that the restoration of trade and commerce 
is to be a panacea for all the hurts of the terrible 
conflict, must regard Mammon as a miracle-worker 
indeed. ‘Those who think pacification and recon- 
struction easy merely because Lee has surrendered 
and Jeff. Davis has been indicted, only show how 
poorly they understand the causes of the insurrec- 
tion, and how hard it is to. root them out. 

The civil war is finished asa great war. The in- 
surgent States can be watched and held under mili- 
tary rule. But how are they to be wisely governed ? 
Who shall govern them ? To what extent can they 
be left to govern themselves ? These are the ques- 
tions for the hour, and they are momentous ques- 
tions. There will be no great difficulty in re-instat- 
ing and re-asserting the Federal authority in the sec- 
tion so recently in arms against it. But to what de- 
gree will it do to permit that section to be represent- 
ed in the exercise of that authority ? How far can it 
be relied upon for loyalty ? 

It was recently stated that out of a force of twen- 
ty thousand rebels who surrendered, only two thou- 
sand could read or write. From this it is fair to in- 
fer that a majority of the whites in the seceded 
States were like the eighteen thousand, who had not 
acquired the elementary means of judging of pub- 
lic affairs, and so were open to the deceptions of 
demagogues and ambitious politicians. ‘Che char- 


the blind masses is now plainly understood. This 
statement shows how small is the amount of the 
trustworthy material out of which to build up pa- 
triotic communities, waere treason has been running 
riot for vears. 

If the only object is to have a loose political com- 
pact, with constant disturbances of greater or less 
magnitude to vex the country, or if the only wish is 
to set the machinery of traflic in motion for the bene- 
fit of a few money-makers, why, then, a superficial 
adjustment may answer. But something beyond 


been shed. The insurgent States must be brought 
into an honest and abiding concord with the other 
States.. To do this they must be held under the di- 
rect or indirect guardianship of the stronger party 
to the fight, until their moral, social, and industrial 
character is made*intelligently democratic. This is 
the principle—whatever may be the methods em- 
ployed—which cannot prudently be Jost sight of in 
solving the difficult problem of reconstruction. The 


Virginia is a warning not to be recklessly disregard- 
ed.— Boston Transcript. 


WHAT SHALL WE BELIEVE? 

Most persons must have been considerably puz- 
zled of jate by the discordant representation of af- 
fairs at the South. We have been told, for instance, 
that there are not ten Unionists in three counties of 
Virginia; that prominent men in South Carolina of 
all classes say, “* we accept the Union only on condi- 
tion the negro be left out,” many of them roundly 
asserting that “ there will be a Confederacy yet”; 
and that Union men cannot breathe freely outside of 
tke military lines in Alabama, while the returning 
slaveholders “ amuse themselves by cutting off the 
ears, noses or lips of their former slaves.” On the 
other hand, the Macon (Ga.) Jelegraph says, “ we 
are all abolitionists, by the stern logic of war.” Dele- 
gates from five counties in Georgia pledged their 


and promised every exertion to restore civil law and 
order in the State. “ One of Dick Taylor’s men” 
writes to a New Orleans paper: “ All the bitterness 
remaining in the country after our late glorious but 


stay-at-home gentlemen.” And a rebel Major Gen- 
eral assures the editor of the Louisville Journal that 


is emphatically favorable to the restoration of the 
Union upon a lasting basis.” 

These are but a sample of the contradictory ae- 
counts which are coming up from the South every 
day. What shall we believe in regard to them ? In 
the first place, perhaps, it. would be well to reimem- 
ber that the South comprises a vast extent of coun- 
try and a great variety of people, and it is possible 
that even very contradictory representations may be 
true. 


eadism, disloyalty and treason might be produced 
from almost any quarter. This discordance, there- | 
fore, at the South, particularly in this transition 
period which follows in the wake of the rebellion, 
should not excite surprise. What we want to know 
is, which sentiments preponderate, and what is the 
general tendency ? We are happy to believe that 
the disposition to acquiesce in good faith in the re- 
stored supremacy of the Federal Government is al- | 
ready the rule, and not the exception, at the South, 
and that it is rapidly on the increase. And with re- 
gard to this progress we must exercise some patience. 
New England principles must not be looked for on 
the slavery-cursed soil of the South now nor for some 








soldiers—a class that had had no instruction, no 
ae qr rights, and had had no joy in the past, and 
ittle hope in the future? What shall we say of 
those colored men who, with instinctive loyalty and 
patriotism, volunteered with us in our defence ? ‘Shall 
there be no word of encouragement for the negro 
soldier who stood side by side fighting for the coun- 
try which had been hitherto unjust to him, but who, 
ptder 3 in the future upon her faith and on the jus- 
tice of Omnipotent God, still stood up and fought 
bravely ? Is there no reward to be given to him ? 
Shall we forget him? Shall he be denied even the 
poor honor of participating in the review of the 
troops who won those great victories, at the national 
capital? { trust this country will never be guilty © 
such ingratitude. If I may make such a promise, { 
will never cease to urge upon the government to do 
justice to the negro, at least, to allow him toa pear 
in arms in the capital that he helped to save e his 
valor. And I again appeal to the men of Massa- 
chusetts to say whether the man that is fit to fight 
is not fit to vote. (Cheers.) Whether a man that 
can carry a cartridge box, is not fit to walk up to the 
ballot box. Whether the man who knows how to 
handle a bayonet, does not know how to handlea 
little bit of paper. 

lam y to admit the want of intelligence and 
cultivation in the negro. But he knew enough to 
be right in this contest, to be loyal, and that is a 

t deal more than his master did. (Cheers and 
aughter.) And therefore as I know, from having 
seen the rolls of ten thousand of the rank and file of 
the Confedérate army prisoners ; as I know that only 
one in eight was able to sign his name; in this re- 
construction we have got to trust to the instinct and 
not to the intellectual cultivation of the voter. I 
had rather trust to the loyal black instinct than to 
the disloyal white instinct. (Laughter.) 

Therefore, my friends, { thin 
Government to , and first punish the disloyal 
citizen either by the Toss of his life, his liberty or bis 
land—according to the decree of the Government. 
But do not punish the loyal citizen who has done 
everything that the ability which God has given 
him would permit, to farther the cause of Union and 


t. 

Further, ask of the government simply to wait and 
see who its friends are ; to deal only with those who 
are friends to-day—not of the lip, but at the heart ; 
and deal with “v4 men who have fought gle: mos 
not for those who fought against it ; to give politi 
rights to those who have defended them, and not to 
those who have undertaken to overthrow them. Let 


we can ask the | ernment bas ordered the arrest of Wood, and there is 


time. We must not expect discomfitted rebels to 
become enthusiastic patriots in a day. If there is 
genuine submission, acquiescence in the new situa- 
tion, openness to the instruction of new events, a 
sufficient foundation is laid for the superstricture 
we all desire and are determined to erect, to the 
glory and everlasting security of American citizen- 
sbip.— Boston Journal. 





Tue Sate or Woop. It has long been suspected 
that the Hon. Ben. Wood, of the New York Daily 
News, had sympathetic relations with the leading 


Has all been accom- 
Clearly 


Those who imagine that the overthrow of the 
military power of the rebels is to be instantly fol- 
lowed by a return of law and order are egregiously 
mistaken. ‘Those who dream that the political here- 


South and their Northern confederacies are extin- 
"Tt 

J Those 
who assume that the destruction of slavery annihi- 


Those who 


acter of these intriguing and influential guides of 


this is demanded as the price of the blood that has | 


experiment, as reported, of the recent election in | 


support to the administration of President Johnson, | 


unsuccessful war is confined to the ladies and the | 


“ the feeling now prevalent in the Southern States | 


It might be asserted of the North that it is | 
preeanty loyal, and yet a fearful array of copper- | 


| attempt to overthrow the existing government had 


| N. P.. for refuge, and they had reached Inagua on the 


erary Notices. 


Ghe ZPiberator. 
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Be After a delightful excursion to Pennsylvania, 
partly for recreation, but more particularly for the 
purpose of attending the Yearly Meeting of Progres- 
sive Friends at Longwood, the Editor of the Liberator 
has returned home, and will resume his editorial du- 
ties next week. During his absence, he lectured at 
Norristown and at Newtown, Pa. 

RE hie: SORES 
“THE IDEAS OF A SOUTH CAROLINIAN.” 

It is to be hoped that the letter bearing the above 
title, on the first page of this paper, will deter no one 
from reading it. Documents such as this, which are 
now springing up in many parts of the South, are at 
present the most important reading possible for every 
Northern man, since they distinctly show the great 
danger to which we are now exposed. The peril 
from Southern armies is over. The perils from gu- 
errillas, fililbusters, assassins, arrogant lords of the 
lash, and impudent blusterers, male and female, we 
shall meet, and gradually overcome. This will be 
only a work of time. But the serious, enduring peril 
that now besets us is found in the position of just such 
men as Mr. Augustin L. Taveau ; calm, quiet, culti- 
vated, persistent men, who have not yet conceived 
the idea of losing their position of leadership in the 
South, and who seem unconscious of the sublime ar- 
rogance they display in proposing, under the circum- 
stances, to continue such leadership. 

Let me make a brief abstract of the assumptions 
and propositions contained in this well-written, calm, 
pious, moderate, magnanimous etter. 

The North ought to desire reconstruction upon 
principles of good fellowship, as between equal part- 
ners ; ignoring all sectional feelittg, that is to say, 
all practical precaution against future disloyalty to the 
Union, future violation of the rights of the North, 
and future oppression of the colored people, on the 
part of those who have just ceased, under compulsion, 
from being slaveholders and rebels in arms. 

2. The victory which the United States has lately 
gained is a victory only of force, not of right. The 
South submits because, and only because, she has been 
beaten. But the conflict on her part has been an 
‘honorable ” one, and she is ent®tled to “respect” 
and “admiration ” from her late opponent. 

8. But if the South is to remain acquiescent in its 
defeat, and become willing again to act on terms of 
political equality with the North, there must be no 
manifestation, by word or deed, in levity or serious- 
ness, on the part of the North, of division or aversion 
towards that class of Southern people who called 
themselves (and thus came to be called by others) 
“the Chivalry.” Their credit, their standing, their 
| predominance in political and social life, must be con- 
sidered sacred. 

4. The “once vexatious and formidable system of 
slavery’ is buried. But its death and burial came 
(not at all from increased enormities and outrages 
on the part of the South, but) because “ Providence 
| saw fit toginterpose.” And the South must accept 
| this dispensation ‘as Christian men,” just as they 
| formerly maintained and extended slavery as Chris- 
| tian men. 
5. The negro was well fed and well treated in sla- 
| very. Yet he ought not to be blamed for taking lib- 

erty when the armies of the United States offered it 
tohim! Perhaps he loved his master not less, but 
freedom more! Don’t blame Aim for his flight. “ If 
there is responsibility anywhere, [for emancipation, 
| let it be noted, not for slaveholding,| a just God will 
|not fail to locate it.’ Yet “whether this sudden 
| emancipation of four millions of an unlettered and un- 
| tutored race, unaccustomed to think, act or provide for 
their own well-being, is wise, [on the part of Provi- 
| dence,] events will prove.” 

6. “ As an All-wise God directs our affairs, [this 
}. seems a trifle incongruous with the close of the pre- 
' ceding item, but let it pass!] perhaps it may prove 
| that the mission of the Negro race in this country 
| is over, and that he was only sent here as a pioneer 
| to clear up the wilderness for his successor, the white 
| man.” 

« (His Mightiness seems not to have conceived the 
| idea that the mission of “the Chivalry ” in this coun- 
ltry is over. Their continuance, and their continued 
| predominance, are provided for in the next item.) 

7. The Southerner need not own the laborer. Let 
| him hire white immigrants. “ Freed from the care of 
| driving negroes, he will then, for the first time, real- 





/ 


| 
| 


| ize the true ease and comforts of a country life; and, 
| giving more of his time to the cultivation of his mind, 
| he will be better fitted for the management of the affuirs 
| of State.” 

| This is Mr. Taveau’s little plan of reconstruction. 
| Men of the North, soldiers of the Union armies, rel- 
atives and friends of the prisoners of Libby and An- 
dersonville, how do you like it?—c. kK. w. 


| 


| tll cningittdine 
| 


Tue Haytien REBELLION QuetteD. The recent 


signally failed. The rebels had been beaten near 
Gonaives, when they surrendered to the national 
furces, and dispersed after laying down their arms. 
The leaders had fled the country, in a vessel which 
they had kept in readiness for the purpose at Cape 
Haytien, with the intention of proceeding to Nassau, 


5th inst., on their way to that place. President Jef- 
frard had offered pardon to all the insurgents except 
the leaders, and as the latter had run away, it was 
thought there would be no further trouble. 
a em 
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tions had any influence in inducing him to seek this 
elevating communion with congenial souls. It ap- 
pears, however, from the evidence elicited on Friday 
in the trial of the conspirators, that there were finan- 
cial reasons for his complicity with treason, and that 
he did not discredit the name of Wood by indulging 
in disinterested disloyalty. 


Jacob Thompson, the Judas who had charge of the 
rebel purse, and who varied the business of buying 
ap incendiaries, assassins and poisoners, with specula- 
tions in members of the Federal Congress, sent to the 
Hon. Ben. Wood last August a check for $20,000, 
drawn by the Bank of Montreal on the City Bank of 
New York, in favor of D. S. Eaetward, who indorsed 
it over to the proprietor of the News. Mr. Thompson, 


of expense, paid, in the case of Wood, a very heavy 
price fora very poor article. The negroes may be 
not the best judges of the commercial value of flesh 
and blood, but if Thompson had paraded Ben Wood 
before the blacks of his plantation as “a twenty-thou- 
sand-doliar nigger,” no respect for so distinguished a 
“massa” could have prevented an outburst of ironi- 
cal jeers at the palpable badness of the bargain. 


It is announced today by telegraph that the Gov- 


thus a probability that the proprietor may join the 
editor of the Daily News in Fortress Monroe. Our 
readers will not fail to note in this a two-fold violation 
of the liberty of the press and the liberty of the citi- 
zen,—of the liberty of the press in arresting the pro- 
prietor of a journal guilty of nothing but giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the country, and of the 
liberty of the citizen in objecting to a purely commer- 
cial transaction between a resident of Montreal and an 
inhabitant of New York, for the sale of a Copperhead. 
—Boston Transcript. 


. 








us have the whole army, regulars and voluvteers, 


rebels, but it was not supposed that money idera- | B 


issued Part I. of their attractive edition of “The 


who seems to have had a still larger experience in the | Patronage. 
purchase of men after the rebellion than before it, and 
who appears to have pursued his vocation regardless | Erratum. In the report of the proceedings of the 


enn ~~ 
Tre Conspiracy Triav. J. E. Tilton & Co. have 





Conspiracy Trial for the Murder of the President, and 
the attempt to overthrow the Government by the As- 
sassination of its Officers ; Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Ben: Perley Poore.” Itis printed in large 
clear type on white paper, and presents the testimony 
with questions and answers in full. It is beyond all 
question the best form in which the details of this 
noted trial have been given to the public. The enter- 
prise of the publishers is worthy of the most liberal 





New England Anti-Slavery Convention, published in 
our last number, the name of Mr. Ezekiel Thacher, 
of Yarmouthport, was erroneously printed for Rev. 
Moses Thacher, of Peru, New York, who was one of 
the twelve persons who, on the Ist of January, 1832, 
organized the New England (now the Massachusetts) 
Anti-Slavery Society in Boston, and who has been 
stout and vatiant in the good cause from that day to 
this. He was the author of the first address publish- 
ed by that Society, and no better one has since follow- 
ed it. 
PB rie Saat 


LB Brigadier General Wild, of Massachusetts, has 
been assigned to duty under General Howard, of the 
Refugee and Freedmen’s Bureau, and will be put in 
charge of the State of Georgia, with orders to report 
to General Saxton. 





tg Gen. Howard has received a letter from South 
Carolina, showing that nine thousand colored children 
are attending school, and that forty thousand freed- 














FROM THE LATE EDITORS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ANTI-SLAVEPY STANDARD. 


To tne Eprror or THE Liperator: 

At the recent Annual Meeting of the American 
A. S. Society in New York, the following Resolution 
was offered by Mr. Samuel May, Jr. : 

«s nis Society regards it as a duty, 
as Rg ag Mabey ® schuswinaas the eminent 
ability and mora! fidelity with which its organ, the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, has been conducted 
from the first, and at every period of its existence for 
the term of twenty-five full years ; especially does the 
Society at this time contemplate with satisfaction and 
approval the wise forecast, the just discrimination, 
the faithful criticism, the generous appreciation ot 
every advance in favor of freedom made by the 
American government and people, which have charac- 
terized the paper during the eventful and perilous four 

ears of the war; and, in taking leave of its retiring 
Editors, the Society tenders to them the assurance of 
its sincerest respect and hearty gratitude.” 

This resolution was referred, on motion of Mr. 
Stephen S. Foster, to the persons elected as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, after the refusal of yourself and 
a majority of the late Committee to serve in that ca- 
pacity. This motion was carried by a majority of 
one, under a misapprehension of its meaning, as we 
have reason to know, of some, and, as we believe, of 
many, who voted for it. The following substitute 
was sent to us on the part of those ladies and gentle- 
men, a few days afterwards :— 

“Voted, unanimously, That the Corresponding 
Secretary be requested to express to Messrs. Oliver 
Johnson and Edmund Quincy, late Editors of the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, our grateful sense of 
their long service to the cause in that capacity, and of 
the eminent ability and devotedness with which it has 
been rendered ; and that he cause this minute to be 
published in the National Anti-Slavery Standard.” 

This resolution we severally returned to the parties 
from whom it proceeded through Mr. Whipple, who 
had communicated it to us, for the reasons contained 
in the subjoined letters. Here we supposed the mat- 
ter would end. But as they have seen fit to publish 
the resolution in the Standard without our letters, we 
ask the favor of you to print them, that there may be 
no misunderstanding as to our position and our opin- 
ion of the whole matter. E. Q. 

June 17, 1865. 0. J. 

Depuam, May 27, 1865. 
C. K. Wurrrte, Esq. : 

My Dear Mr. Wuirrte—I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 25th instant, cover- 
ing a Resolution purporting to have been unanimous- 
ly passed by the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, expressing its “ grateful 
sense of the long service of Mr. Johnson and myself 
as Editors of the National Anti-Slavery Standard,” and 
of “the eminent ability and devotedness with which 
it has been rendered.” This Resolution I beg leave 
respectfully to return to you, for the following rea- 
sons :— 

I. While I should place a due value on the individ- 
ual good opinion of most of the ladies and gentle- 
men, with whom I have any personal acquaintance, 
in whose behalf you write, yoa and they must pardon 
me if I say that I put none whatever on any they 
may express in the corporate capacity in which 
they profess to act. Regarding as I do the existence | 
of an Anti-Slavery Society at this time as not merely | 
an anachronism and an absurdity, but as an impossibil- 
ity, I must regard the ladies and gentlemen in ques- | 
tion, officially, as Nonexistent, and the Society they | 
profess to represent as a Nonentity. Holding these | 
views, I cannot consent, by accepting this Resolution, 
at once to deny them and to stultify myself. 

IL. But, secondiy, I could not consent, under any 
circumstances, to accept this Resolution as a substi- 
tute for the one offered at the Annual Meeting, and 
referred to the Executive Committee by a majority 
of one, in ignorance, 1 am sure, of the fact that that 
reference was intended as a virtual rejection anda 
tacit censure of the Editors of the Standard. I did 
not expect nor desire any formal expression by the 
Society of its approval of my conduct as Editor; but 
so cordial and discriminating a tribute having been | 
proposed, I cannot regard the proffered substitute as | 
worth my acceptance. I cannot, indeed, understand 
how it is that even this modified meed of praise should | 
be unanimously awarded by those ladies and gentle- 
men, if all or any of them hold the opinions as to the | 
editorial conduct of the Standard expressed by one of | 
their number, (Mr. Phillips,) in his speech at New | 
York on the second day of the Annual Meeting, of | 
which the following is an extract :— 








“My friend says all the loyal papers talk as well as | 
the Standard. They have done so for two years, and | 
that is my complaint. As the organ of the Executive 
Committee, I originally instructed that paper to an- 
nounce such trath and illustrate such principle as 
would lift the community; I never instructed it to | 
stand on the level of the Republican party. Now, | 
my charge against the Standard, which has no tinge 
of personal bitterness whatever, is, that when the | 
community were ready for the general idea of emanci- | 
pation by the war power, the Standard was—but it in- 
dicated nothing more. I went about, and tried to bay- | 
onet the President into the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation. After a while, the Standurd advocated it. 
When I had gotten it, | instantly changed my base, and 
demanded of the people an Amendment of the Con- 
stitation, The Standard staid where it was. It was | 
some time before it took ground in favor of the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Well, when the Amend- 
ment was granted, I instantly changed my base again. 
Having clutched from the Nation the parchment, I 
wanted a guarantee behind it—suffrage, and the crip- 
pling of State Rights. (Applause.) Now, I claim 
that the duty 6f the Standard was, all this while, to 
have kept in the van of the Nation, and not to advo- 
cate only what four men out of five or seven men out 
of ten were ready for.” 


To these charges, urged with an audacity of state- 
ment and an uuscrupulousess of assertion truly amaz- 
ing, Mr. Johnson has interposed a flat denial in gen- 
eral and in particular, and defies the proof. If they 
have the slightest foundation in fact, instead of de- 
serving the faintest praise, we should merit the se- 
verest and most unqualified denunciation. I forbear 
to comment on the painful display of morbid egotism 
and diseased vanity which this passage contains. It 
would be laughable were it not so sad. 

I speak only for myself, having had no opportuni- 
ty for consultation with Mr. Johnson. He will an- 
swer for himself. Should the Resolution I return be 
published in the Standard, according to its terms, I 
ask that this letter be also printed. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to your- 
self, personally, the assurance of the respect and es- 
teem with which 
I am faithfully yours, 

EDMUND QUINCY. 


90 East 12rn Sr., New Yorx, May 29, 1865. 
Cuarces K. Warrrtre: 
Mr Deak Frienp,—Your letter of the 25th inst., | ¢ 


mously adopted on the previous day, by the Execu- 
tixe Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, expressing its “ grateful sense” of the “ long 
service to the cause” of Mr. Quincy and myself as 
Editors of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, “ and 
of the eminent ability and devotedness with which it 
was rendered,” came to hand this day, 


of its terms alone, apart from the circumstances at- 
tending its passage and from the spirit and purposes 
of the body from which it emanates, I might accept it 
in silence if not with gratitude. But I am notat liber- 
ty so to regard it, and must, therefore, with entire re- 
spect for yourself personally, return it, through you, 
to the Executive Committee. 

It does not comport with my notions of self-respect | 
to accept praise of my “ability and devotedness ” 
from that body so long as it impliedly sanctions, or 
even neglects to expose and condemn the false impu- 
tations cast upon Mr. Quincy and myself by its presid- | @ 
ing officer and recognized leader. That you may be 
at no loss to understand what I here refer to, I must 
cite the following extract from a speech made by Mr. 
Wendell Phillips at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society :— 








will be much lamented. 


men are cultivating the crops in that State. 





{Extract as in Mr. Quiacy’s letter.] 


mits himself to nothing further. 


Set be cherishing. 


designs for the future, their action will show it. 


T> the Editors of the N. Y. Eveniny Post: 


you have treated me the last ten days. 
isfaction—publish it or not, as you please—I submit 


enclosing « copy of a vote, which - say was unani- | subject of repudiation. 


debts were assumed by us; a statement no intelligent 
man wiil question. 


Emancipation League, I stated that, in my opinion, 
If I were at liberty to regard this vote in the light | the North Carolina plan of reconstruction was a fraud 
on the nation ; that it would result in a party aiming 
to repudiate the national dedt, which party, I believed, | 
would gather into its ranks a large portion of the so- 
called democratic party, and that, if I had ever been a | been esteemed republican, 
democrat, or had ever held their views a 
debts, | would never join sach new part 


life-long, to advocate the repudiation of any rebel debis, | 
no matter how sacredly or formally assumed by any 
containing rebel States reconstructed on a | in '89 it was 
white basis. Some journals term this “trivial” and 


time hereafter, under all circamstances, such assump- 
tion of rebel debts. 
right or not, time will show. 
Meantime, I trust the country will do its work $0 faith- 
fully that I shalt never need to exercise my right. 








manner, pronounced the above statements of Mr. 
Phillips untrue. I now add that I cannot accept the 


impliedly sanctions them, not only in failing to re- 
buke their author, but in acknowledging him as_ its 
presiding officer and leader. 

The resolution presented to the annual meeting by 
Mr. May was in part designed to afford the Editors of 
the Standard an opportunity to meet and refute the 
misrepr tati of Mr. Phillips; but that object 
was defeated by him and his partizans (including sev - 
eral members besides himself, of the Committee over 
which he presides,) who, shrinking from a discussion 
of the subject, adroitly contrived to smother the res- 
olution by referring it to that Committee. And now, 
as an afterthought, and to shield themselves from the 
indignation which their conduct has excited in the 
breasts of Abolitionists, these same persons, acting 
with others whose sincerity I have no reason to doubt, 
pass a vote in which they affect to entertain a “ grate- 
ful sense’ ofthe “ long service to the cause ’’ of Mr. 
Quincy and myself, “and of the eminent ability and 
devotedness with which it has been rendered.” I 
must be excused for declining praise which comes in 
so questionable a shape. 

If the Committee on whose behalf you write owes 
anything to the late Editors of the Standard, it is this, 
viz. : to vindicate them from the slandersof its Chair- 
man. While this duty remains unperformed, no poli- 
tic and formal words of praise that it may utter can 
be acceptable to me. If Mr. Phillips’s statements re- 
specting the Standard are true—above all, if it be 
true, as he has again and again unqualifiedly affirmed, 
that the paper, as conducted by Mr. Quincy and my- 
self during the last year, was “A FRAUD AND A DI8- 
GRACE UPON THE Society ”—(and so fraudulent and 
disgraceful was it in his estimation that he would not 
contribute a cent to its support, while he and his parti- 
zans refused to codperate with the then Executive 
Committee in the usual measures for raising the funds 
by which alone it would be kept alive)—then we are 
not only unworthy of the commendation bestowed in 
the vote you send me, but, on the contrary, deserve to 
have been incontinently expelled from our editorial 
chairs. I cannot suppose that you considered the 
subject in this light, or that you believe Mr. Phillips’s 
charges to be true ; but, certainly, those of the Com- 
mittee who do believe them cannot be sincere in of- 
fering to Mr. Quincy and myself the tribute which 
you have sent me. 

I respectfully request the publication of this letter 
in the Standard simultaneously with the vote to which 
it refers. Yours, cordially, 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 
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PRES. JOHNSON AND RE-CONSTRUCTION. | 


Dear Mr. Garrison,—Undoubtedly, the question 
of the re-construction of the rebel and seceded States 
is not of inferior importance to any one which has 
been before the people since the war commenced ; 
and, undoubtedly, the greatest danger attends a wron’ 
decision and settlement of that question. Much 
anxiety has been expressed, and some severe criti- 
cisms indulged in, in relation to Mr. Johnson's so-cail- 
ed Plan of re-construction in North Carolina, Alabama, 
&e., and I will not deny that I have shared in that 
anxiety. But is not this the true view to be taken of 
President Johnson’s course ? 

He knows that by the Constitution and established 
usage, each State in the Union has the right to fix 
and regulate the conditions of suffrage for itself. He 
will not undertake to override or obstruct that right. 
He will rejoice to have each of the seceded States de- 
termine its status for itself, if it will determine it 
wisely. He accordingly recognizes the right by ap- 
pointing a Provisional Governor, with authority to call 
a Convention of the people ; in no other way interfer- 
ing with that State’s recognized conditions of suffrage 
in the election of the Convention, save to require the 
oath of loyalty. The Convention thus chosen is to 
proceed to form a State Constitution. That, as I un- 
derstand it, is all that President Johnson has done 
thus far, in the matter of re-construction. He com- 
Of course he can 
commit Congress to nothing. Now, if these profess- 
edly repenting States have aught of a sincere purpose 
or of common sense in them, they will proceed to lay 
the axe at the root of their old social barbazisms, break 
down caste and aristocracy, ensure to labor full pro- 
tection and just compensation, and give all men equal 
rights as citizens. If these States will undertake this 
work themselves, and give an honorable pledge to 
carry it out by making their Constitution and binding 


ns 7” 4 
law cover these indispensable conditions, all will be | 


right. Far better that they should establish the law and 
principle for themselves, if they will. Preaident John- 
son simply gives them the opportunity. And he and 
the nation wait to see how it willbe used. That op- 
portunity, too, will bring to the surface, and to the 
light, whatever of pro-slavery, whatever of hate to the 
Union, whatever evil designs for the future, they may 
They must declare themselves. On | 
the contrary, if they purpose to put away their hos- 
tility to the Union, and their sectional and oppressive 


The Constitution which each State forms will ‘tell 
the story,”—will show how they feel and what the y 
mean. If they purpose justice, all right. If not, the 
| President, the People, and Congress, will understand 
it; and nobody is bound to accept their action. The 
course taken by the President is eminently well cal- 
culated to bring the rebel States to book, to a full devel- 
opment of their present purposes and future designs. 
If their new Constitutions evince a still-continuing 
purpose of oppression, misrule, and hostility to Re- 
| publican institutions, let such States remain under | 
Provisional or Military Governorship, until the true 
light dawns upon them. I cannot doubt that such 
essentially will be the reply of Congress to any State | 
presenting a Constitution excluding the freed people | 
from citizenship and suffrage. And I believe such | 
will be the working of the President’s “plan of re- | 
construction.” Why not? 


SAMUEL MAY, Jr. | 


| 
LETTER FROM WENDELL PHILLIPS. __ 


The New York Evening Post publishes the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Phillips, explaining his position on 
the question of repudiation, and denying the damag- 
ing charge which has been circulating against him in 





the newspapers :— 


Boston, June 14, 1865. 


I thank you heartily for the generosity with which 
For your sat- | 


his statement, covering all I have ever said on the | 


Half a dozen times, during the last two years, Ihave 
said that if the rebel States were reconstructed on the 
basis of white suffrage, their Representatives in Con- 


gress, allied with our Copperheads, would attempt to 
repudiate the whole national debt, unless their rebel 


On the 29th of last May, at the meeting of the 


y- 
At the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, held | * 


om” New me 
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quoted from the National Anti-Slavery Standard, and | his authority for stopping 4 


9 more, to wit: that I should hold myself at liberty, | a 


“windmill.” It may be so. But I gain, by this 
mation in advance, the right to repudiate, in all 
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I allude to the mass meesing of Wednesday the Tih 
which was honored by the presence of Gen. Grn 
but more by the reading and unanimous adopting 
the following resolution among others 
| Resolred, That we hold this truth to beselfovider 
that to him with whom we can intrust the bullet 
| save the life of the nation, we can likewise intrusty 
ballot to preserve it; and we invoke the « copra! 
of the Federal States and State Governments, andthe 
| people throughout the Union, to use all lawtel mem 
to establish a system of suffrage, which shall be equl 
and just to all; black as well as white. 
| The professed object of this assembly was to fare 
| supporting President Johnson in his task of restoring 
{the civil composure of the entire country, Sera 
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| acknowledge the self-evident truth above enunciated 
| Yesterday he set up Mississippi in exact conformity 
with the model of North Carolina, and there iss 
strong probability of his arraying every subjagatel 
State in the same manner, before the Congress om 
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JUNE 23. _ 


~ alittle more space in order to commend 

ary = al your readers a most finished work of 
oo te ted in this city. Lallude toa medallion 
_ f Mr. Theodore Tilton, editor of the Jnde- 
7 ne Sal thie! Ellis, who modelled the classic 
f Jenac T. Hopper some dozen years ago. Ad- 
as was the latter performance, it is fully 
by the present, which the most intimate 


be B 





led by 


pl + Mr. Tilton pronounce wonderfully perfect 
ty al ieof improvement. Single copies may be 
aj incapauie OF 

5 artist, at $3 Amity street, or at the 


sed of the 


. of Wm. Schaus, 749 Broadway, for the 
8 eum of one dollar. Mr. Ellis has also in 
poderate 80 


i par na eaking likene s of Mr. Sidney Howard 
separation « le 88 
ye jit of the Tribune. I hope each of th 
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rtistic considerations. A 
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iSTTER FROM JOHN MAWSON, ESQ. 


SaLTWELL, GATESHEAD, (Eng.) May 9, 1865. 
My Deak F niexp—For a long, long time, I have 
fe ced writing you, but have put off day by day; 
er “3 of delay grow into months and years. Mean- 
= od hair gets grayer, our relations and friends 
one by one, and the world anseen has increased 
aractions ond claims a larger share of our affection- 
spot ev and sympathies. Butif our family and | 
rs : iy relatic ns have undergone great changes since 
afte rom each other, what still more wonderful 
and terrible changes have taken place in the social, 
ei and political world around us! In the highest as- 
‘ 4d forms of some of these changes, you have 
been called, by Providence, to take a prominent part. 
That our good Father has spared you during thirty- 
gre years of toil, and labor, and anxiety, and doubt, 
and weariness, and affliction, and persecution, to see 
‘he accomplishment of an object most dear to your 
- to me and my family the source of most in- 
‘ose and sincere pleasure and rejoicing ; and you may 
re eure how earnestly we pray that your valued life 
long be spared to see the complete settlement of 
the great questions which still agitate your country, 
nspared to rest from your labors—to realize, 
for many years to come, all that blessedness and peace 
: hy oat ever fill the good man’s mind and heart, 
aiter a life of conscientious duty—and then, amid the 
hieesings of niillions of ransomed ones, and of all good 
ie a and women over the wide world, to enter upon 
: wr promised rest in our Father's home. 
 ssone part of your rest, and as a means of benefit- 
og your health, I do hope the opportunity will soon 
me when you will be able to confer upon your Eng- 
ish friends the great gratification of again shaking 
ands with you, and mingling their sympathetic joys 
with yours over the great and glorious, and sad and 
vrowfal events which have transpired, and led to 


time, 
jepart 


wef arted f 


pet fean 


heart, 18 






such uolooked for and wonderful results. We may 
ylyexclaim, “ What hath God wrought!” He has 
made the wrath of man to praise bim, and the re- 


mainder he will restrain. So, then, my dear friend, 
e! Every heart that knows youis waiting to wel- 


you; every hand will be outstretched to receive 
and none more ardently and earnestly than my 
wp. Letus have the intense pleasure of entertain- | 


you as long as you will permit us; and I hope 





you will come and go with the feeling that you have 


jere another among your many homes. Your name 


iswith us a household word. 

l’erhaps you will be able tocome over with our dear 
friend, Geonce Tnomrsox. How delighted we shall | 
be to hear that there is hope of this! Tell him how 
[rejoice to think that he should have lived to see and 
hear the sights and sounds which have greeted him 
every way in this his triumphant visit to your shores. 
May the everlasting arms be round him to protect 
him, and bring him safe home to his family and 
frends ! 

And now, my dear friend, about the great struggle 
wits results. Though my heart has always been 
widened by its sanguinary features, yet of the result 
Ihave never had any doubts ; as I have always said, 
i) the side of the North were ranked a few true, no- 
ble, faithful men and women—a few who had never | 
towed the knee to Baal—a few who held fast to the | 
principles of eternal truth and justice ; and I believed, | 
for their sake, God would spare the city, and save the | 
kingdom! What a history is contained in the experi- 
ence of this handful of men and women! Whata 
power has been developed by the firm and consistent 
adherence to right and truth! And how the little 
leaven has leavened the whole nation! Truly, looking 
‘the rapid succession of events, we may say, a na- 
tion as been born ina day! What a lesson to future 
generations is contained in the experience of those 
good and trae men and women, and in the four years 
{refining and purifying through which your country 
has passed ! 





“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ’’— 


In the darkest hours 
of a bation’s experience, there‘is always a ray of light ; 
sodas we believe that God rules and reigns over all, so 
*e tay be sure that a glorious future will dawn upon 
the universe. As co workers with God, we may each 
riorm some humble part in securing this great con- 
‘summation. DPatriarchs, prophets and apostles labored 
hr this in ancient days; patriots and philanthropists 
have become martyrs for it in our times; we have 
seen how the blood of the martyrs has become the 
seed of the church—of principles which no combina- 
tons of mere worldly force could overturn. In John 
Brown, and now in Abraham Lincoln, we seem to have 
this truth brought close to our own hearts and homes ; 
ind an obligation rests upon each of us to put on the 
mantle they have left behind, and to hold still more 
‘nly, and spread still more earnestly, those princi- 
- for which their lives were sacrificed. 

You will see from our papers that the tragical death 
*' your beloved President has been to us a national 
urtew. He has been mourned with a great mourn- 
ng Every heart, from the Queen downward, has 
‘een touched, and has vibrated with a feeling of in- 
‘ensest sympathy for his family, for his country. I 
* in this a cementing of the two countries in a strong- 
* firmer, tenderer, more loving band of union than 
“y thing which the arts of diplomacy could ever de- 
; 40d Tam delighted to find, from the last Libera- 
that these expressions of sympathy are fully ap- 
— and reciprocated by your great nation. As 
ae Abraham Lincoln, I pray most earnestly 
Sober _ guide and instruct Andrew Johnson and 

“‘isers in the great work of reconstruction, and 


‘ 
~ “ll things may be settled on a true and sure foun- 
dation, 


ppression cannot always live. 


Vise 





Y » 
: *sterday we had news of the capture of Jefferson 
av) - : . 
*. Your nation can now afford to be magnani. 


. mus i fF hi y . . . 
lis *. In spite of his efforts, your nation still lives— | 
J ‘2 . 
ve more truly—purified from its greatest curse ; 
mes re e . * 
* More nobly—and will sooner and better realize 


"S great destiny, 
“tile ang 


Let, then, his life be spared, and in 
~ sae banishment may he atone for his great crime 
cabin as “ warning to all who may be tempted to 
eet ee on the groans, and tears, and 
the sate ppressed peaple, and whose first step in 
os... > Attempt may be to upset a free and consti- 
~ SAA Fovernment. 
teers wink with great pleasure of your visit to 
“e; of our delightful meeting in Manchester ; 
- pleasant and profitable conversation we 
‘tng from Manchester by railway. Your 
‘nd counsel are still fresh upon my mind, 
nearly twenty years have gone. 
Your true and affectionate friend, 
JOHN MAWSON. 


. the long 
fad in com 
Fords 


Cough 


LP We wa 


etpre tmly reciprocate the kind sentiments 


May meh bod long-tried and much esteemed friend 
pa th ode him that, though we must defer 
cherish ints visit to England for the present, we 
‘he hand s ‘ope of being permitted to take him by 
Moien. ee season. Throughout our late terri- 
bithian “ith secession, he has intelligently and 

“y Stood by our Government, and rendered it 


600d gory; 
S004 SrVice.—| Ed. Lib. 








THE LATE ANNIVERSARY. 


Parvaverrnia, 6th mo., 12th, 1865. 

Esteemep rrigexp Wa. Liroyp Garrisox.,—In 
no spirit of controversy, but in one of all-absorbing 
love and appreciation, I feel the judgment of the hour. 
The Proclamation of President Johnson, reconstruact- 
ing North Carolina and Mississippi, and the brutal 
treatment of colored people in many parts of the 
Soath, fill me with anxious apprehensions. We must 
promptly oppose the wrong, and marshal thereunto the 
whole moral force of the mation. 

Justice dedicates her first thoughts to thee, as our 
long-tried and devoted President, and to Oliver John- 
son, as our late faithful editor. 

Gratitude and benedictions unto the retiring, and 
encouragement and benefactions unto the newly in- 
stalled, is the spirit with which I, as one, part with 
the old, and greet the new. 

The late anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society marked anera. Drawn thither by an irresist- 
ible duty, because of love for the free, the true and 
the right, I expected to find more of generous out- 
pouring of thanking and praise for the triumphs of 
the hour; and own it was difficult to suppress a shade 
of regret at the hasty disposition of the resolution, 
relative to the organ of the Society and its late edi- 
torial board; the too frequent indulgence in mere 
personalities and unprofitable criticisms ; and the omis- 
sion of resolutions, mingling our sorrow and sympa- 
thy with that of the Nation, for our irreparable loss in 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, alike the re- 
vered head of the Republic and a faithful “friend of 
our cause. ° 

Iknew extremes would be presented, for differences 
of opinion existed ; but I did think time would be af- 
forded to harmonize those extremes, and settle upon 
some basis alike satisfactory to all; being satisfied a 
large number of the real friends of the cause enter- 
tained an idea that such was feasible. But, finding 
little or no opportunity, and seeing time prevented 
long-tried and devoted friends having a hearing, I 
withheld that which, perhaps, had no other merit than 
being a deep and conscientious feeling of duty. 

It seemed to me there was an intermediate course 
between entire dissolution and continuance in the old 
way, which was the more apparent from the many ex- 
cellent arguments offered by each wing of the oppo- 
sition. 

There may be a prospective use in its presentation now. 

As there is no rest or loss in nature, so there is no 
death to the soul. When the service of the body is 
performed, it very properly undergoes dissolution. 
But the soul does not perish. It passes into a condi- 
tion commensurate with its aspirations. If it has 

done its best, it expands into that higher life, where 
there are larger fields and more glorious opportunities. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society was born at | 
the right time—lived at the right time, a useful, impor- 
tant and remarkable life; and, so far as being confined 
to chattel slavery, its mission has been performed. 
This life might go out, but the great soul live, expand, 
ascend. 

From its past usefulness, it is fitted for the new 
birth. We drop the term “ Anti-Slavery,” because 
there is no more use for it. For if not totally eradi- 
cated, every one must acknowledge the signs of the 
times point directly to the legal extinction of the fil- 
thy thing receiving the joyful acquiescence of the peo- 
ple. Let this work! Let the weight of this Society 





| form. 





Savannau, (Ga.,) June 9, 1865. 

Dear Frrenp Garnison,—We have had quite an 
interesting season here. Should I attempt to tell you 
all we are doing, I should not only weary you, but 
repeat what you must have heard. I came here im- 
mediately after your party left Hilton Head for the 
North, and have been at work as much of the time as 
my health and regimental duties would allow, among 
the colored cittvens. You will see by the papers I 
send you what we have done. 

Besides the Union League, there is another smaller 
League, auxiliary to the National Colored Man’s 
Equal Rights League. 

We have been circulating petitions, asking the 
right to vote ; also asking that, if a Military. Gover- 
nor is appointed, a man may be selected who will re- 
spect the rights of all. I send you copies of these. 

The colored people are all alive to this great ques- 
tion of voting. They see clearly that, without this 
privilege, their condition will be intolerable, 1 send 
you some resolutions on the subject. 

They have several very interesting schools of their 
own starting and maintaining here. They have sev- 
eral fine churches of their own. Their ministers and 
| teachers are gifted with a large share of common 
| sense, but their expression is very bad. I never felt 
before the indispensable necessity of having some 





people can be prepared for their work. I think they 
should be sent to different schools, where they can be 
admitted, and I hope there will soon be many such. 
It is far better to put them among Northera pupils, 
where ail the influences about them will help them to 
break off faults and acquire good habits. One of the 
greatest drawbacks here is the social influence. I 
wish a general system could be adopted among all the 
friends of the freed people in the North, of taking 


for teachers. A boy from eight to twelve could pay 
his way till twenty-one, and get a tolerable education 
in a Northern family ; and those who were disposed 
to do more could send one to college. In this way, 
very much might be done to help these people. 

Iam glad to see the noble stand Mr. Phillips takes 
about colored men voting in these States. Unless 
this privilege is given, they will be but little bettered 
by liberty, and I fear the country will gain but little 
by emancipation. ‘The war will come again in a new 
I say it not as a threat, but as an inevitable 
fact; unless the petition of the soldiers of the first 
South for the ballot is granted, they will be driven to 
fight for their rights at home, or go to a country more 
just than their own. It isa fact, which I well know 
from the universal testimony of colored men daily 
arriving from all parts of the State, that, in very many 
counties—indeed, in three-fourths of the State—the 
old slave system, with dogs, cowskins, and other in- 
struments of tyranny, is in full operation unmodifiede 
I know of instances where men have been hunted with 
hounds, shot at, and some killed, within two weeks. 
I know, also, of two large planters who work slaves 
150 miles west of this—one allowing only four quarts 
of cowpeas, and the other only four quarts of corn to 
the hand per week, and nothing else. These are facts, 
sworn to before me and the proper officer. I trust this 


| state of things will soon be broken up. 


J. W. FOWLER. 








be thrown in the right direction. When we take 
down our name because we believe slavery dead, it | 
goes very far towards making it so. The world hears | 
and accepts the verdict. | 

There are times, in the history of every cause, | 
when a masterly move of this kind forces victory. | 


We stamp the age with a thought. We hasten by 


Tue PRESIDENT AND THE Society OF FRIENDS. 
Last Tuesday afternoon, a committee appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting of the New York Friends, to pre- 
sent a meworial to the President and Cabinet, had an 
interview with President Johnson. After referring, 
with simple eloquence, to the manner of the death of 
President Lincoln, they came to the question of the 
enslaved millions in the South, and then made the 
following appeal: “We therefore respectfully, yet 


anticipating. We prepay and insure a passage. We | earnestly petition that, in the reorganization of those 


write our letter—fold, seal and direct it—and when 
the postage is prepaid, it will go. 
The animus of this Society must be preserved. 


There isa soul here which will never die, but ascend | and franchise. 


States which have wantonly rebelied against the 
Federal authority, the influence and power of the gov- 
ernment may be so exercised as to secure to all per- 
sons, without distinction of color, an equality of rights 
Thus would we practically carry out 


to higher duties. Whatare they? Such, indeed, as jin spirit those self-evident truths contained in the 


comprehend the work it was born and lived to do— 


Declaration of Independence, ‘ that all men are created 


| equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 


not one iota less, but very much more. It is strength- | certain inalienable rights ; that among these rights are 
s ‘ p re e Py ° Py 
ened by its long life, emboldened by its successes, and | life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 


stimulated by the thought that there are wrongs to | 


be righted, and rights to be protected. 

‘The present is an epoch in our history marked by 
the termination of the slaveholders’ rebellion, by the 
death of a martyr to the cause of freedom, with which, 
and that of our John the Baptist, whose “ souls go 
marching on,” we might agree, as a mere anti-slavery 
organization, to arise as the AMertcan EQuat Rieuts 
Sociery, and thus with them and the spiritof the age 
“go marching on.” 

We would thus keep the soul alive, and retain eve- 
ry element of success, It would comprehend the 
work of seeing to it that slavery be totally eradicated 
—that the rights of the newly emancipated be obtain- 
ed and protected—that woman, whether white or black, 
be disenthralled ; in a word, that the spirit of our 
Declaration of Independence and the dictates of de- 
voted and philanthropic hearts be given a voice. 

It seemed tome the “house shoujg not be divid- 
ed,” the Society being too valuable to be dissolved or 
dissipated. Its members once scattered, may never 
be brought together again with the same force. Hold 


In response, President Johnson said he would not 
make a speech, but would talk to them in the spirit of 
friendship and fraternal regard. He wished to talk to 
them as though they were all members of the same 
fami-ly. He told them of the difficulties in the way of 
conferring the right of suffrage as they desired, and 
gave them many instances of his experience among the 
slaves of the South, whose habits and feelings he pro- 
fessed thoroughly to understand. But one great act 
might be said to have been fully accomplished by the 
war, after the restoration of the Union, and that is the 
complete abolition of slavery. There are many other 
things that would require time to accomplish, and 
among these might be the question of suffrage. The 
President referred to his own experience in the rebel- 
lion, and to the fact that while he tad suffered person- 
ally and pecuniarily and in other ways, he had no 
complaints to make, but would do lus best to bring 
peace and order to the country. 

The kind, frank and familiar manner with which he 
metand treated this committee of Friends made a pro- 
found impression upon them, and they left Washing- 
ton yesterday, fully convinced that they could repose 
implicit coufiderce in Andrew Johnson. They felt 
and saw that he was animated by a true Christian 
spirit, and by those teachings of the immortal Jefferson 
to which they referred in their memorial. Aftera 
fervent benediction had been pronounced by one of 





them now! This change would be hailed with joy | the female members of the committee, they called 


by those who breathe “ excelsior” with every day's 
new life; would be felt among political bodies, and 
give a tone to that reconstruction which we fervently 
hope will be regeneration. 

And then, our ever welcomed organ: it should 
have continued as the National Equal Rights Standard, 
with its able and devoted staff. 

Its influence has been wonderful. It has educated 
wherever read. But as regards its circulation, it has 
been sectional—the North alone being open. Hence, 
it has not lived out its title of “ National,” and some- 
thing is yet to be done. There is an element in the 
South to be converted—one that needs an anchor, and 
another that looks for a beacon :— 

Spread it, then; 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire.” 

It was in this spirit that I would have offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in view of the legal enactments 
relative to the total abolition of slavery, the almost 
unanimous approval of the people thereto, we drop 
the title “anti-slavery,” and in consideration of the 
many wrongs yet to be righted, and rights that re- 
quire protection, substitute the title Equal Rights, and 
call our Society from this time forward the American 
Equal Rights Society, and our organ the National 
Equal Rights Standard, and pledge ourselves to the 
prosecution of all that work which is comprehended 
under such name. 

True, our good friend, Aaron M. Powell, suggested 
something of this kind, but there seemed to be a set- 
tled determination to press the extremes, and thus 
many were unprepared to vote. 

It may be that all will yet work for the best. Sin- 
cere hearts will hope se. These tributaries may yet 
flow into the right channel, and swell the great river 
of Progress. 

When the ratification of the amendment of eman- 
cipation shall be proclaimed by our Government, or at 
some proper time thereafter, all our friends may agree 
to some such change as suggested, and this prove sim- 
ply “aword fitly spoken—like apples of gold in _pic- 
tures of silver.” 

Animated alone by the one spirit of living for the 
best, and having confidence in the right, I shall ever 
be grateful for the past, and hopeful for the future, as 
the friend of all, ALFRED H. LOVE. 





2@ This letter was first sent to the Anti Slavery 
Standard, by our friend Love ; but the new editor de- 
clined publishing it on the ground of not wishing to 
engage in any controversy on the subject! This is 
the kind of free discussion henceforth to be allowed 
in the colamns of that paper. Sarely, there is no 
semblance of the spirit of controversy in this letter ; 
and, coming from one so gentle in disposition and true 
in heart, it ought not to have been suppressed on such 


} upon the Cabinet. Secretary Stanton was especially 
| frank and sympathetic, showing fully his knowledge 
of the great questions involved in the struggle, and a 
religious determination to do his share of the work.— 
Washington Chronicle, 15th. 


_— oe —————_- = 


MarsHat Lamon’s WarninG To Mr. Lixcoiy. 
The Washington Republican says that Marshal La- 
mon, of that city, (who has just resigned his office,) 
warned President Lincoln in December last of plots 
against his life. He addressed to the President the 
following letter : 
Wasnineron Ciry, 
" December 10, 1864, 1 1-2 o’clock, A. M. 

Hon. A. Lincoln, President of the United States : 

Srz: I regret that you do rot appreciate what I 
have repeatedly said to you in regard to the proper 


.| police arrangements connected with your household 


and your own personal safety. You are in danger! 

I have nothing to ask, and I flatter myself that you 
will at least believe that Iam honest. (If you have 
been impressed differently, however, do me and the 
country the justice to at once dispose of all suspected 
officers and persons, or accept my resignation of the 
Marshalship, which is hereby tendered.) I will give 
you further reasons than those hereinafter named 
which have impetled me to this course. 

To-night, as you have done on several previous oc- 
casions, you went unattended to the theatre. When 
I say you went unattended, I mean that you went 
with two guests, but without any guard. And you 
know, or ought to know, that your life is sought after, 
and will be taken, unless you and your friends are 
cautious, for you have many enemies within our lines. 

You certainly know that I have provided men at 
your mansion to perform any daty that will properly 
conduce to your interests or your safety. 


Gexerat Grant AnD Presipent Lixcorn. A 
correspondent of the Chicago Republican writes as fol- 
lows : 

“ Subsequently to the capture of Vicksburg, Jesse 
K. Dubois, of Illinois, was in Washington, to obtain a 
sick furlough for his son, who had been at the siege, 
and was then in Memphis hospital. Mr. Lincoln him- 
self went to the War Office with Mr. Dubois tu ob- 
tain the furlough. Returning from the office, and 
while Mr. Lincoin, Mr. Dubois and Mr. D. L. Phillips 
were standing at the railing which separates the War 
Office grounds from those of the White House, the 
following conversation, in substance, took place : 

Mr. Dubois—‘‘ Mr. President, I do not like Gen. 
Grant’s paroling those prisoners at Vicksburg. We 
had better feed than ret them.” 

Mr. Lincoln—straightening himself up to his full 
height, and his countenance beaming with that pecu- 
liar smile which indicated that he was highly pleased : 
“ Dubois, General Grant has done so well, and we are 
all so pleased at the taking of Vicksburg, let us not 
quarrel with him about that matter.” Te also added : 
“ Dubois,” placing his foot upon the base of the rail- 
ing, and taking a less erect posture, “do you know 
that at one time I stood solitary and alone here in fa- 
vor of General Grant? Even (meaning a mem- 
ber of Congress from Northern Illinois) came and told 
me that he (Grant) was not worth a , and that I 
would have to remove him. But I remembered that 
you and Hatch and others had been down there about 











a pretence.—-| kd. Lid. 


the first of April, and had not said a word to me ou 
the subject.” 


THE LIBERATOR. 














THE TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION. 

The friends of temperance rallied in large numbers 
on the Common, on the 17th, and. the. Parade 
Ground with the Sunday School children in their 
holiday attire, and the members of the various tem- 
perance organizations with their variegated insignia 
and banners, the bands of music, drum corps, etc:, 
presented a beautiful appearance. 5 % 

The procession occupied about two hours in making 
the circuit of the Common, after which the delega- 
tions adjourned to the tents and the shade on the 
Charles and Beacon street malls, where they were 
farnished with a collation. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopt- 

Ist. Resolved, That the canse of Temperance hav- 
ing been tested by the practice of the generations of 
Americans, in the half a century that has elapsed since 
the reform began, has proved itself so effective in the 
restrictions of the ase of intoxicating drinks as a bev- 
erage, that it has ceased to be an experiment, and no 
}one at home or abroad can longer deny or doubt the 
possibility or question the propriety of total absti- 
nence. d 

2. That the removal from our land of the great in- 
iquity of slavery, by the wonderful providence of an 
all-wise, good and mighty God, has opened the way 
for renewed activity in this cause; and that we re- 
joice to see such a host of young and old, ready to de- 
vote themselves with fresh ardor to this most needed 
reform, assembled on this natal battle-day of the Re- 
public, when the first organized resistance to foreign 
tyranny solved the problem of our nationality, and be- 
gan that work for the world and liberty under law, 
which the war just concluded has so grandly ad- 
vanced to its consummation ; and that we hail this cel- 


seminary in the North, where the educators of these | ebration on this day asa happy augury of the deliv- 


erance of our youth from bondage to intemperate 
thirst, and ot our land from the blight and peril of in- 
temperance. 

8d. That our patriot soldiers, returning from the 
perils of war, demand from us especial efforts to res- 
cue them from the greater perils of the inebriatirg cup, 
and that we will labor earnestly and untiringly to save 
these defenders of our national life from their own 
destraction through this fatal appetite, so that they 
may be models to oar youth by their sobriety and vir- 
tue, no less than by their valor and patriotism. 

4th. That we believe the surest way to redeem the 


home some of these children to bring up and educate / ..\4erer and preserve the unfallen is by the use of 


the old familiar, potent pledge ; and the cause of tem- 
perance can only be permanently successful by the re- 
newal of that vow on the part of the children and 
youth of every generation, as well as by the frequent 
presentation of this duty in Sabbath and day schools, 
in the congregations and churches and popular assem- 
blies. 

bth. That the chicf object of legislation being the 
establishment and maintenance of virtue, on which 
basis alone can a people be prosperous and happy, it 
is the preéminent duty of the Legislature to enact and 
the Executive to enforce such laws as seek the sup- 
pression of social vice : and that, as the most general, 
most fashionable, and most fatal vice is that of intem- 
perance, sending thousands annually to early graves, 
filling our prisons and alms-houses with its victims, 
increasing the taxation and diminishing the wealth of 
the State, inflicting unutterable woe and wretchedness 
on the victims of the appetite themselves, as well as 
on their mothers, wives and children,—the welfare of 
society, the salvation of our youth, the endurance of 
our free institutions, demand that laws should be en- 
acted for the removal of all temptations to this indul- 
gence by prohibiting its sale for such purposes, and 
that these laws should be enforced by the Executive 
of the State with the utmost efficiency in every part 
of the Commonwealth, and especially in its chief cen- 
tres of population and vice. 
6th. That we therefore recognize the prohibitory 
law of the State as being a most just and necessary 
enactment, and the organization of a State Police un- 
der the Constable of the Commonwealth as a step to- 
wards the better enforcement of that righteous law ; 
and that we hereby declare that whatever efforts His 
Excellency shall make for the complete extirpation of 
this illegal and most harmful traffic will be heartily 
and faithfully supported by the people of the Com- 
monwealth. 
7th. That we especially rejoice that this convention 
has been held in the city of Boston, and has been so 
largely composed of her youth and citizens ; and that 
we feel that the reform thus happily inaugurated will 
not cease till the capital of our State and the metro- 
polis of New England shall have purged herself of all 
submission to, and complicity with, intemperance, by 
the enforcement of the laws that will lead to its ex- 
tinction, and by the casting of her great influence on 
the side of this reform, so that she shall be the centre 
of our moral, as she now is.of our social and commer- 
cial life, and shall thus and then worthily represent 
the ideas and institutions upon which she was founded 
by our fathers, and through which alone she can win 
an enduring renown. 





igual 

Joux Mitcnen’s Recorp. The arrest of Sohn 
Mitcliel makes his record a matter of some interest to 
the public. He isa vigorous and powertul writer, an 
Irishman, of the Protestant religion, a bitter opponent 
to Catholicism, and was engaged in the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1848, for which he was sentenced to be trans- 
ported for fourteen years. Escaping the punishment 
of forfeiting his parole, he migrated to the section of 
{the country, where he engaged in the publication of 
{the Citizen, receiving the support and countenance of 
his countrymen, and at last migrated to Alabama. 
Here his pen was wielded and his voice raised in sus- 
taining the cause of the slaveholders, and some time 
after the breaking out of the rebellion he was made 
jan associate editor of the Richmond Lnaguirer, which 
| was the oflicial organ of Jeff. Davis. 

Some of his speeches were in the highest degree 
| denunciatory of the government, whose protection he 
} has recently sought, and his voice was always lifted 
|up against the soldiers of the Union. As soon as 
Richmond fell, and the cause of his master Jeff. Da- 
vis was clearly lost, John Mitchel came to New York, 
and on the Ist instant assumed the editorial charge of 
the Daily News, which position he beld until his ar- 





est. 

Mitchel has held no office, civil or military, at the 
South, but he had three sons in the rebel army. A 
specimen of his style of writing may be seen in the 
following extract from an article in the News a few 
days since :— 


“ The jailors and hangmen will not prevail this time. 
The formidable chief and ruler of a great nation in 
arms will not, we apprehend, be publicly choked on 
the gibbet. Neither will Gen. Lee, that model and 
mirror of modern soldiers, that peerless Bayard of his 
time, be forced to stoop his stately head to the shears 
of the penitentiary hairdresser. 

There ure some things which cannot be accomplish- 
ed by any nation, howsoever rich and wilful; and 
one of these things is, to turnshonor and patriotism 
into a police court crime, and to get mankind to as- 
sent to the tranformation. Our country has vast 
wealth, many tons of green paper, and also much in- 
genuity and persistency in the pursuit of its objects ; 
but it positively has not money enough to turn Mr. 
Davis into an assassin, nor to buy the assent of the 
world to the proposition that Lee is a common burg- 
lar and fire-raiser. 

There is truth and manhood enough in our own peo- 
ple to make sucti an infamy impossible; and if there 
were not, we are likely soon to hear such a chorus of 
indignation ringing and swelling from all the ends of 
the earth, that—although of course we, being the 
greatest people in creation, care for nobody’s opin- 
ion, and are a law unto ourselves, yet we will be 
unable to stand up against such a tempest of exe- 


cration. 

If General Lee, or any officer or private of that ar- 
my, be arrested and tried for treason, it is an end of 
the obligations of the surrender upon their side ; they 
are no longer bound not to take up arms against the 
United States; and the next bloody revolt will be a 
question of time and of opportunity only.” 





Tre New Army. The Washington correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Znguirer makes the following 
statements, which may or may not be true : 

“ It is probable the regular army, or permanent mil- 
itary establishment of the country, will be organized 
on the following basis : General officers—one general, 
five lieutenant-generals, fifty major-generals, and sev- 
enty-five brigadier-generals. The regular army proper 
to be composed of nincteen regiments of infantry, six 
regiments of cavalry, and five regiments of artitlery, 
all filled up to the nraximum number ; besides these, 
fifty thousand colored troops will be retained with 
the regiments filled up to the maximum number. 

Hancock's corps will be increased to a full corps of 
three divisions of three brigades each, about thirty 
thousand men. The Veteran Reserve corps, twenty- 
five regiments filled up to the maximum number. 

The Medical Staff will be increased to one hundred 
full surgeons, and with a corresponding number of as- 
sistant surgeons. 

The infantry and cavalry regiments of the regular 
pr? f comprise three battalions of eight hundred men 
each. 

Under the arrangement, the total strength 
of the army will be nearly as follows: Regular in- 
fantry, 45,600 ; regular caval. 14,409 : regular artil- 
lery, 12,000; colored troops, 50,000; Hancock’s corps, 
30,000; Veteran Reserve corps, 25,000. Total 
177,000 men. 





0@™ Senator Clark of New Hampshire, in his 
eulogy on Mr. Lincoln at Manchester on the Ist in- 
stant, said that in the late President’s great debate 
with Mr. Douglas, the “little giant” had accused 
him of tending bar, ae tes his keeping a grocer 
store. “‘ True,” said Mr. Lincoln, “the Fudge and t 
have both tended bar—I on the inside, he on the out.’”” 
es Douglas never again alluded to this portion of 
* history. 





we been enlled upon to record in a single issue such a 
multitude of local horrors as is comprised in the col- 
amns of the Journal today. The one most terrible is 
the marder of a couple of children in Roxbury, a 
brother and sister, the former twelve years of age and 
the latter fourteen, The girl was previously ravished, 
and the murders then followed, evidently for the pur- 
pose of destroying evidences of the first terrible crime. 
The fiendish brates who committed this series of trag- 
edies are still at large. Among the other events which 
complete the chapter is a probable suicide of a prom- 
inent citizen, the accidental shooting of a little girl in 
Kneeland place, a fatal accident on the Broadway 
Horse Railroad in Federal street, a sudden death of a 
painteron Washington street, and a fatal accident to 
a woman by falling in a railroad culvert in Lyon.— 
Boston Journal, 


Tuk Conspiracy Trian. Washington, 6th. Sev- 
eral witnesses were examined to day, among them D, 
8. Eastward, who is employed in the Bank of Mon- 
treal, who testified as to Jacob Thompson keeping his 
accounts in that bank. Witness said ‘Thompson orig- 
inally made a requisition on that bank for $20,000 in 
currency in favor of Benjamin Wood, but this was af- 
terward changed by direction of Thompson in favor 
of D. S. Eastward. The draft for this amount was 
dated August 10, 1864, and was drawn on the City 
Bank of New York. The back of the draft is thus in- 
dorsed : “ Pay to Hon. Benj. Wood or order. D. 8S. 
Eastward, B. Wood.” 

George Wilkes and A. D. Russell testified as to the 
signature of B. Wood, and that he was a member of 
Congress at the time, and is also proprietor of the 
New York Duily News. 

With the exception of the above, the testimony 
given to-day was not of any general interest. 

= 


Tue Necro Oppression 1x Ricumoxp. Waskh- 
ington, June 16. The President to-day received the 
ittee appointed by the public meeting of colored 
people of Richmond to make known to him the 
wrongs, as they conceive them to be, by which they 
are omy oppressed. In the address, which they 
presented, they complain of insults, imprisonment, and 
the most eeaet punishments, the like of which was 
never heard of in the slave-pens of southern traders. 
The President made the following indorsement on 
the papers presented : 


Executive Mansion, June 16. 
Respectfully referred to Major-Gen. Howard, Chief 
of the Bureau of Freedmen, &c., for his consideration 
and report as to the action necessary and proper to be 
had in view of the within statements. 
Anprew Jounson. 


2a The Richmond Whig says the wholesale im- 
pressment of negroes which took place in that city 
about ten days ago was not ordered by Mayor Mayo, 
but by General Patrick, for the purpose of cleaning 
up the thoroughfares and by-ways as an indispensable 
sanitary precaution. Mr. Mayo instructed his police, 
in the most direct terms, not to make any arrests. 














— 


Mayor Maro Turnep Oct or Orrice. New 
York, June 15. The Herald’s Richmond correspond- 
ence says Gen. Terry has arrived there, and assumed 
command of the Department of Virginia in the place 
of Gen, Ord. 

General Turner has been assigned to the military 
district of Henrico county, embracing Richmond. 
His first act was to quelch the rebel mayor Mayo, who 
had been re-instated with his negro hunting rebel 
police. 

A band of guerillas, 500, have lately collected in 
Patrick county, Va., and are threatening the inhabit- 
ants with vengeance. Four have been arrested, and 
two were at once tried, convicted and sentenced to be 
shot. The others were sent to the penitentiary. 





A Goop Act. We are glad to learn that one of 
the first acts of Gen. Terry, after taking command of 
the Department of Virginia, was to remove Mayor 
Mayo from the position to which he had been rein- 
stated by Gen. Halleck. Any one who ever saw 
Mayo, or who knows anything of his habits and char- 
acter can question his utter unfitness for the place. 
He might do for Mayor of Richmond when the slave 
code was in force, and he would be a very fit man to 
enforce it rigidly. But with Richmond a free city, he 
is entirely out of place in that or any office. We 
hope the day for the appointment of men of his class 
to offices of trust and power in Southern cities is past. 
— Boston Journal. 





Gen. Grant. Gen. Grant, in conversation with 
his friends, says that it is too soon to declare that the 
loyal blacks at the South shall not be allowed to vote. 
Aside from the abstract right and the legal problem 
of what authority can confer or withhold the fran- 
chise—whether it be Congress or the States—the 
Sone may assume the shape of a political necessity. 

he goverement and people may have to choose be- 
tween keeping a standing army of 100,000 men at an 
expense of $100,000,000 a year to the tax-payers, to 
support the white minority in the South against the 
white rebel majority, or of enfranchising the blacks, 
and thereby enabling them to support the white loy- 
alists. Gen. Grant toresees that the suffrage question 
may take this form. 





21@> The Hon. Wm. Beach Lawrence, the wealthy 
democrat of Newport, R. L., well known in political 
circles as an ultra pro-slavery man, lias written a letter 
to Hon. Charlies Sumner in favor of colored suffrage. 
He says that slavery being abolished, the colored man 
is a citizen, and has a right to take part in the recon- 
struction of the South. Besides this, Mr. Lawrence 
thinks that the peace, repose, and safety of Southern 
communities will be promoted by the negroes vot- 
ing. His argumentis long and able. Mr. Lawrence 
is anoted commentator upon international law, and 
when he talks in favor of negro suffrage, the small fry 
among the democracy may as well hasten to fall in 
with the progress of events. When the Newport ar- 
istocracy announce that the logic of events is, that 
hereafter in this country every freeman is to be a citi- 
zen and a voter, the signs of the times become au- 
spicious. 





ConsTABLE OF THE ComMMOnWEALTH. The new 
law establishing a State Police became operative yes- 
terdays according to the terms of the act, and Govern- 
nor Andrew has nominated Col. William 8. King of 
Roxbury, Colonel of the 4th Mass. Artillery, and for- 
merly Lieutenant Colonel of the 35th Mass Infantry 
Volunteers, for the office of “ Constable of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

This nomination is an excellent one, as Col. King is 
well known as a very popular and efficient officer, 
having distinguished himself by bravery on several oc- 
casions in the late war, and by executive ability in 
different positions.— 7 ranscript. 





Mass., on Thursday afternoon. As the train from the 
north was approaching the station, three young ladies 
were having a frolicsome race by the side of the rail- 
road track to see which would reach the depot first, 
when one of them—Miss Elizabeth Brown, daughter 
of George Brown of Whately—attempted to cross a 
stone bridge in advance of the train, and as there was 
little room outside the rails, ran between them. But 
she had not calculated the velocity of the train, and 
the engine coming upon her from behind, killed 
her instantly, mangling her body in a shocking man- 
ner. Her age was 18 years. 


Se es 


Proposep SALE OF THE ASSASSINATION THEATRE. 
Washington, 16th. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of this city, for themselves and kindred asso- 
ciations throughout the country, to-day received a 
definite proposition from John T. Ford for the sale of 
his theatre in which President Lincoln was assassi- 
nated. The building is to be used for public purposes 
by that organization. The price fixed is $100,000 
The association have until next Tuesday to decide 
whether they will accept the terms. 





JopGes Driven From THE Bencu By Baronets. 
St. Louis, June 14.. Judges Boyer and Driden of the 
Supreme Court of this State, having declined to vacate 
the Bench in conformity with the ordinance passed by 
the State Convention, Gov. Fletcher to-day, through 
Gen. Coleman, commanding the militia of this district, 
forcibly dispossessed them of their seats, and installed 
Hon. David Wagner and Hon. Wm. L. Lovelace. 
Judge Barton resigned some time since, and the Gov- 
ernor appointed Nathaniel Holmes in his stead. The 
affair created a good deal of excitement. 





TERRIBLE Exriosion in Texas. Cairo, Jil., 16th. 
New Orleans dates of the 10th are received. 
— Ee ae Texas, on the 23d ult., 

roy ings and killed sev ; 

loss over $100,000. ms eng 

The rebel ue at Brownsville left for their 
homes before the arrival of Gen. Brown, refusing to 
be paroled. Col. Ford escaped to Matamoras, and 
Gen. Slaughter, with about fifty followers, is some- 
where on the Rio Grande. 

The New Orleans Mayoralty 
settled by Gen. Canby appointing 

yor. 


uestion has been 
. W. Kennedy as 





Lee AND STEPHENS APPLYING FOR Parpon. New 

ork, June 16. The Times despatch says, among the 
applications for pardon are those of Robert E. Lee and 
Alexander H. Stephens. The latter enters at length 
into an 2gy or vindication, and among other 
reasons cites the fact that the 7ribune advocated the 
right of the Southern people to independence, and he 
was led to believe it would be acco them without 
the fear of a war. 





Sans 


A Suockixne Accipent took place at Deerfield, - 
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FOURTH OF JULY! 
ANTI-SLAVERY CELEBRATION. 








A mass mecting of the friends of Freedom will be 
held at the Grove in Framingham, 

On Torspay, Jory 4rn, 1865. 

It is hoped that all the friends of complete Eman- 
cipation and of universal Suffrage, for which we now 
plead, will endeavor to be present and testify their ap- 
preciation of the great national issues impending. 
The crisis, certainly, is one which calls for the freest 
expressions of noblest thought and principles. 

Among the speakers expected are Rev. Merrill 
Richardson, Wendell Phillips, Frederick Douglass, 
Stephen 8S. Foster, Charles Lenox Remond, Abby 
Kelley Foster, Wm. Wells Brown, Andrew T. Foss, 
Mrs. F. W. Harper, Henry C. Wright, Charles C. 
Burleigh, and others. 

Trains will be ran on the Boston and Worcester 
railroad and branches as follows :— 

Leave Boston at 9.15, and Worvester at 9.40, A. M., 
stopping at way stations; also from Worcester at 
9.25—an express train; and Millbury regular train— 
Milford 7.10, and 9.20; Northboro’, 9.40; Marlboro’, 
7.24, and 10.08. Fares to the Grove and back from 
Boston, Worcester and Millbury, $1 for adults, and 
560 cents for children. From Grafton, Newton and 
West Newton, adults 90 cents, children 45 cents. 
From Milford and branch, Northboro’, Marlboro’, 
Wellesley, Grantville, Cordaville, Souathboro’ and 
Westboro’, 75 cents for adults, and 40 cents for chil- 
dren. From Natick, Holliston and Ashland, 50 cents 
for adults, and 30 cents for children. Returning, 
leave the Grove for Boston, Milford and Worcester, 
at 5, P.M. For way stations above Framingham, ex- 
cept Westboro’, at 5; Northboro’ branch, at 5.30. 

Admission fee to the enclosure of the Grove: for 
those not coming by cars, 15 cents for adults, and 10 
cents for children. Those who comeby railroad ad- 
mitted free. No fireworks allowed within the Grove 
enclosure. 

The house at the Grove will be open for refresh- 
ments. 

Lg In case of rain, the meeting will be held in 
Waverley Hall, opposite the Railroad Depot at South 
Framingham. 








THE NATION, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
SCIENCE AND ART, 


Will be published July 6, 1865. 
Its main objects will be— 


First—The discussion of the topics of the day, and, above 
all. of legal, economical and constitutional questions, with 
greater accuracy and moderation than are now to be found 
in the daily press. 

Second—The maintenance and diffusion of true democratic 
principles in society and government, and the advocacy 
and illustration of whatever in legislation or in manners 
seems likely to promote a more equal distribution of the 
fruits of progress and civilization. 

Third—The earnest and persistent consideration of the 
condition of the laboring classes at the South, as a matter 
of vital interest to the nation at large, with a view to the 
removal of all artificial distinctions between them and 
the rest of the population, and the securing to them, 
as far as eduoation and justice can do it, of an equal 
chance in the race of life. 

Fourth-—The enforcement and illustration of the doctrine 
that the whole community has the strongest interest, both 
moral, political and material, in their clevation, and that 
there can be no real stability for the republic so long as 
they are left in ignorance and degradation. 

Fifth—The fixing of public attention upon the political 
importance of popular education, aud the dangers which 
a system like ours runs from the neglect of it in any por- 
tion of our territory. 

Sixth--The collection and diffusion of trastworthy in 
formation as to the condition and prospects of the South- 
ern States, the openings they offer to capital, the supply 
and kind of labor which can be obtained in them, and 
the progress made by the colored population in acquiring 
the habits and desires of civilized life. 

Seventh—Sound and impartin! criticism of books and 
works of art. 

Tux Nation will not be the organ of any party, sect 
or body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort 
to bring to the discussion of political and social questions 
| @ really critical spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of 

violence, exaggeration and misrepresentation, by which so 
|} much of the political writing of the day is marred. 
| The criticism of books and works of art will form one 


LITERATURE, 





{ of its most prominent features ; and pains will be taken 


| to have this task performed in every case by writers pos- 
sessing special qualifications for it. 

| Itis intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of 

} the public generally, to have questions of trade and 

| finance treated every week by a writer whose pesition and 

character will give his articles an exceptional value, and 

render them a safe and trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who bas been selected for his 
| work with some care, is about to start in a few days for 
a journey through the South. His letvers will appear every 
week, and he is charged with the duty of simply reporting 
what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as possi- 
ble to draw its own inferences, 

The following writers, among others, have beep secured, 
either as regular or occasional contributors : 


Ilexry W. Loyeretuow, 
J. R. Lowes, 
Joun G. Waurtrer, 
Samu Exsor, (Ex-Pres. Trin. College, Hart- 
ford,) 
Prof. Torrey, (Harvard,) 
Dr. Francis Lieper, 
Prof. Cutty, (Harvard,) 
Cuartes E. Norton, 
Judge Bonn, (Baltimore,) 
Epmunxp Quincy, 
Prof. W. D. Warryey, (Yale,) 
Prof. D. ©. Guay, (Yale,) 
Judge Daur, 
Prot. Dwient, (Columbia College, ) 
Judge Waytanp, 
Freveeick Law OvMsten, 
Rev. Dr. MoOuiwtock, 
Rey. Dr. Tuompson, 
Rev. Puatiirs Brooxs, 
Rev. Dr. Be.tows, 
C. J. Sriuue, 
Heyry T, Tuckerman, 
Bayarp Tarior, 
C. A. Brisrsp, 
C. L. Brace, 
Ricuarp Grant Warrs, 
Witttam Liorvp Garrrson, 
Sypyer Grorce Fisner, 
Turopore Tivtox, 
Gam Hawicroy, 
R. H. Sropparp, &c. &c. 
A more extended list will be published in a few days. 
Terms, $3 per annum. 
JOSEPH I. RICHARDS, Publisher, 


No. 130 Nassau st., New York. 
June 16. 
_» 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT | 


AND 


INTENSELY INTERESTING! 


PIRITUALISM AS IT IS! Facts, Fancies and Fol- 
\ lies! A New Explanation. The result of Scientific 
Investigation. 

Send 25 cents to WM. BAILEY POTTER, New York. 
Jane 23. iw 





DR. DIO LEWIS'S TRAINING SCHOOL 

4 R Teachers of the New G@ ies will open its 

eighth course on the 5th of July next. The training 

will take place in the open air, under a simple roof, at 
Lexington, the pupils boarding in Dr. Lewis's Health Es- 
tablishment at Lexington. ° 

For a full circular, address Dr. DIO LEWIS, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

June 23. tf. 





A. J GROVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrawa, La Salle Co., Tilinois. 


EF Special attention given to securing amd collecting 
claims for Eastern Merchants. 
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THE JAGUAR HUNT. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 











The dark jaguar was abroad in the land ; 

His strength and his fierceness what foe could withstand ? 
The breath of his anger was hot on the air, 

And the white lamb of Peace he bad dragged to his lair. 


Then up rose the Farmer ; he summoned his sons : 

«Now saddle your horses, now look to your guns !” 

And he called to bis hound, as he sprang from tae ground 
To the back of his black pawing steed with a bound. 


Oh, their hearts, at the word, how they tingled and stirred ! 

They followed, all belted and booted and spurred. 

“Buckle tight, boys!” said he, “for who gallops with 
me, . 

Such a bunt as was never before shall he see. 


“ This traitor, we know him! for when he was younger, 
We flattered him, patted him, fed his fierce hunger : 

But now far too long we have borne with the wrong, 
For each morsel we tossed makes him savage and strong.” 


Then said one, “ He must die!” And they took up the cry, 
“ For this last crime of his he must die! he must die!” 
But the slow eldest-born sauntered sad and forlorn, 

For his heart was at home on that fair hunting-morn. 


“I remember,’’ he said, “ how this fine cub we track 

Has carried me many a time on his back !” 

And he called to his brothers, “ Fight gently ! be kind !” 
And he kept the dread hound, Retribution, behind. 


The dark jaguar on a bough in the brake 

Crouched, silent and wily, and lithe as a snake : 

They spied not their game, but, as onward they came, 

Through the dense leafage gleamed two red eyeballs of 
flame. 


Black-spotted, and mottled, and whiskered, and grim, 

W hite-bellied, and yellow, he lay on the limb, 

And so still that you saw but one tawny paw 

Lightly reach through the leaves, and as softly withdraw. 


Then shrilled bis fierce cry, as the riders drew nigh, 
And he shot from the bough like a bolt from the sky : 
In the foremost he fastened his fangs as he fell, 

While all the black jungle re-echoed his yell. 


Oh, then there was carnage by field and by flood! 
The green sod was crimsoned, the rivers ran blood, 
The cornfields were trampled, and all in their track 
The beautiful valley lay blasted and black. 


Now the din of the conflict swells deadly and loud, 
And the dust of the tumult rolls up like a cloud : 
Then afar down the slope of the Southland recedes 
The wild rapid clatter of galloping steeds. 


With wide nostrils smoking, and flanks dripping gore, 
The black stallion bore his bold rider before, 

As onward they thundered through forest and glen, 
A-hunting the stark jaguar to his den. 


In April, sweet April, the chase was begun ; 

It was April again, when the hunting was done ; 
The snows of four winters and four summers green 
Lay red-streaked and trodden and blighted between. 


Then the monster stretched all his grim length on the 
ground ; 

His life-blood was wasting from many a wound ; 

Ferocious and gory and snarling be lay, 

Amid heaps of the whitening bones of his prey. 


Then up spoke the slow eldest son, and he said, 

‘“All he needs now is just to be fostered and fed ! 

Give over the strife! Brothers, put up the knife! 

We will tame him, reclaim him, but not take his life!” 


But the Farmer flung back the false words in his face : 

** He is none of my race, who gives counsel so base ! 

Now let loose the hound!” And the hound was unbound, 
And like lightning the heart of the traitor he found. 


**So rapine and treason forever shall cease !” 

And they wash the stained fleece of the pale lamb of 
Peace ; 

When, lo! a strong angel stands winged and white 

In a wondering raiment of ravishing light! 


Peace is raised from the dead! In the radiance shed 
By the halo of glory that shines round her head, 
Fair gardens shall bloom where the black jungle grew, 
And all the glad valley shall blossom anew ! 

Atlantic Monthly for June. 
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VICTORY ! 
{To B. T. and M. T., on receiving the news of the capture 
of Richmond, on Easter morning.]} 
Richmond fallen! Lo, victorious, 
See, at last, the Union stand ! 
Broken by her blows of thunder 
Binks the vile Rebellion’s hand. 
Broader light is breaking, 
Easter hymns awaking— 
Mail the resurrection of a land. 


o 
Ye with Titan-force have struggled 
For the Highest and the Best ; 

Hark! the tongues of earth salute ye, 
North and South and East and West, 
And the Spring is wreathing, 

Bud and blossom breathing, 
That your war-worn heroes’ brows be drest. 





_— 


Home shall march those gallant soldiers, 
(Each a peaceful citizen !) 
Lay the harness by, and labor 
Freer, stronger, manlier then : 
But in song and story 
Long shall live their glory 
Who have bled to free their fellow-men ! 


You, my friends, your wound forgetting, 
Proudly on the triumph look, 
Though in fire and storm of battle 
God your hero-brother took. 
He, so loved and cherished, 
Hath not wholly perished— 
Shines his name in Freedom’s golden book! 


Europe lies in glimmering twilight, 
Half in dawning, half in night— 
But your arms uplift the hammers 
Which shall forge her sword aright : 
See ! the sparks are burning ! 
See the glow returning, 
Soon to bathe her hills in morning light ! 


Float aloft, thou starry banner ! 
In the sunrise float unfurled ! 
Lead the holy wars of Freedom 
To release the groaning world ! 
Till the Word is spoken— 
Every fetter broken— 
Ancient Wrong from every fortress hurled ! 


Take my song, 0 friends beloved ! 
This the truth it would ayow— 
That, in yours, THE Propie’s Future 
Lifts its grand, victorious brow ! 
O’er the severing Ocean 
Flows a new devotion 
To your banner, Freedom’s emblem now ! 
Dr. Farrz Hesnxesene. 





THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 
There are three lessons I would writé— 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of wen. 


Have hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but has its morn. 


Have faith. Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this : God rules the hosts of heaven, 
Th’ inhabitants of earth. 


Have love, Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brothers call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus ‘grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, Faith and Love—and thon shalt find 

Btrength when life’s surges roughest roll, 
Light when thou else wort blind. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ABRAHAM LINOOLN: 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
BY AUGUSTE LAUGEL. 





[ Translated for the Liberator from theRevue des Deux Mondes.} 


[concLupeD.] 


The question of reorganization, or, as they call it 
in the United States, the reconstruction of the South- 
ern States reconquered by the Federal arms, pre- 
occupied Mr. Lincoln from the very beginning of the 
war. On this point again it can not be affirmed that 
he had a really decided plan. It was always repug- 
nant to his mind not to treat the Southern States re- 
conquered by the Federal arms as still constituting real 
States. He did not like to regard them as simple ter- 
ritories fallen frem their ancient dignity, and making 
a part of that domain outside of the Confederation 
properly so called which the arms or the diplomacy of 
the Union might at any time acquire. He was dis- 
posed to recognize in States brought to terms, any 
substitute or platform of a government, provided it 
declared itself faithful to the Union. He allowed, 
somewhat arbitrarily, it must be confessed, to a tenth 
part of the inhabitants of a State to reform the polit- 
ical frame-work, and to summon Conventions, Legis- 
latures, Governors. He was always impatient to re- 
place a civil power, however fragile or ephemeral it 
might be, by the side of the military power, in order 
to remove from the occupation the character, or at 
least the appearance of conquest. This prepossession 
may have drawn him into some mistakes, but it seems 
to us to do honor to his liberality. Moreover, as he 
himself said in his proclamation of the 9th July, 1864, 
he would not bind himself inflexibly to any definitive 
plan of reconstruction. This he repeated on the 11th 
of April, in his last public discourse. ‘‘ We are all 
of one mind,” he said, “ on this point, that the seceded 
States are not in their normal situation with respect 
to the Union; and the object of the Government is, 
to place them in a regular position. What I say of 
Louisiana applies to the other States, and yet so great 
peculiarities apply to each, and so new and unprece- 
dented is the whole case, that an inflexible plan would 
become a new entanglement; and I may perhaps 
make a new proposition to the South when the time 
comes for it.” 

Mr. Lincoln held no more tenaciously to men than 
to measures. All were good in his eyes who could 
serve his great national object. As soon as they be- 
came obstacles, all were rejected. He never sacrificed 
the slightest duty to his personal friendships. The 
Democrats had as easy access to him as the men of 
his own party. He had never any favorites, and al- 
ways withdrew from influences too encroaching. Sin- 
gly responsible, and at a time when responsibility 
was a weight almost crushing, he was able to pre- 
serve his independence entire. He used his prerog- 
atives with a firmness that may have sometimes 
seemed audacious, but he never made the interests 
of the Union subordinate to the mere satisfaction of 
his own pride. He surrendered to England the Con- 
federate Commissioners taken on board the Trent, 
without consulting Congress, the Senate or the Cabi- 
net, and without allowing himself to be troubled by 
the murmurs of the national self-esteem. He took 
from General McClellan the command of the army of 
the Potomac on the morrow as it were of the victory 
of Antietam, because the sentiments of that General 
were not in harmony with those of the country, and 
because he wished to spare the republic conflicts be- 
tween the military and civil power. He at once re- 
lieved General Fremont at St. Louis, and General 
Hunter in North Carolina, because their emancipation 
proclamations went beyond and anticipated the action 
of the Government. He removed General Butler, 
once from New Orleans, and again from the army of 
the James, when that energetic auxiliary became 
troublesome and ceased to yield to discipiine. He 
tried successively McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, 
Grant, till he found in this last a General capable of 
conducting the operations of the war on a consistent 
plan with energy and success. He interfered as lit- 
tle as possible with details, especially towards the 
last of the war. He laid but one absolute obligation 
upon his Generals,—to save to the Union at any cost 
its capital. 

The feature of Mr. Lincoln’s character which has 

probably been the most misunderstood is his firm, 
inflexible will ; because, having none of the little van- 
ity of power, he was solicitous to veil rather than to 
display the signs of it. And besides, this will was 
bent only upon certain capital points. It gave place, 
in all details or questions of a secondary order, to 
affable and indifferent complaisance. It was also, if 
I may so speak, defensive rather than aggressive, 
avoiding useless conflicts and barren victories. One 
would never have suspected such a fund of tenacity 
in aman who listened to every body ; a man of so 
much kindness in conversation, who received with 
the same cordiality deputations from all parties. He 
“was more accessible than any of his ministers : 
more so than Mr. Seward, shut up in his cabinet of 
State, holding the tangled threads of American di- 
plomacy: than Mr. Stanton, the Minister of War, 
indefatigable in labor, desirous to merit the name of 
the American Carnot, given him one day by Mr. 
Seward. To whoever knows any thing of Washing- 
ton, it will seem wonderful that Mr. Lincoln should 
have succeeded in preserving this integrity and in- 
dependence of personal will, and yet have remained 
so affable and accessible. Washington is in reality 
a purely political city. Take away the White House 
and the Capitol, and nothing remains. The hotels 
and private houses are but ante-chambers to Congress. 
There one constantly elbows senators, deputies, en- 
voys, governors of States, from all parts of the Union. 
No lasting influence, whether social, political, or 
merely worldly, there interferes with the exercise 
of the rights and the fulfilment of the duties of public 
life. The representatives from Nevada or California 
have none but general questions to debate with those 
of Massachusetts and Maine. One is ever upon the 
forum ; and in such a medium, where party spirit 
is constantly being sharpened and exalted, it is diffi- 
cult to preserve that e and i which are 
the defences of individual will. During the four 
years of his presidency, perhaps not a day passed 
without subjecting Mr. Lincoln to the pressure of 
various ambitions, rancor, and personal claims. 
He defended himself by his discretion, evaded attack 
by his flexibility, and in the midst of universal agi- 
tation, preserved his calmness by his resolute modera- 
tion. 

He never had a real cabinet, though he sometimes 
called a ministerial council. Isolating himself in his 
responsibility, he confined the ministry to their re- 
spective functions, in foreign affairs, finance, or war, 
leaving each in his own sphere an almost complete 
authority. If he thus isolated himself too much, as 
his detractors said, it was attributable neither to pride 
nor ambition. The interests of the country obliged 
him to keep at work at the same time ministers who 
were sometimes divided from each other by personal 
dislike or distrust. On almost all subjects he lacked 
their special information; but his great science was 
the knowledge of men, and he knew how to make 
use of them, and to find the best, for the fulfilment of 
the special tasks that he felt himself incapable of ac- 
complishing. As ignorant of the affairs of Europe, 
of its dynasties, of its statesmen, and its entan- 
gled politics, as he was well informed respecting his 
own country, he had the good sense to leave the di- 
plomatic work entirely with Mr. Seward, who was 
abler than any other to cause the rights and dignity 
of the United States to be respected, without leading 
them into foreign embarrassments. On one point 
only did he take ground with Mr. Seward: He was 
determined by every honorable means to save his 
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country from a war with European powers while it 
was torn by civil war. In spite of much provocation, 
he never employed, with respect to these powers, any 
but the most kindly and cautious expressions. He 
thereby showed himself to be not only a skilful poli- 
tician—he obeyed a secret instinct of his heart. A 
man of the West, he did not experience in regard to 
Europe, its appreciations, its criticisms, the lively 
susceptibility of the inhabitants of the Atlantic States. 
There was at the bottom a little indifference, perhaps 
a touch of disdain, in the uniform tranquillity of his 
language. 

His great love, his great respect, were for the Amer- 
ican people. The spokesman of the nation, he as- 
pired neither to guide nor to resist it. He chose to 
walk by its side. He excelled in leading the politi- 
cians, who were sometimes simple enough to think 
they were leading him. He never aimed at leading 
the people 
wisdom, the good sense, the courage, and the disinter- 
estedness of his nation. That faith remained as pure 
at Washington as in the wilderness of Illinois. His 
mind was not imprisoned in that strange capital, half 
city, half village, where, as its marble palaces are 
built among meaner dwellings, so the lofty purposes 
of statesmen are stifled and obscured by the _baseness 
of political beggary, shameless covetousness, and the 
falschoods and intrigues of low ambition. His eyes 
overlooked them all, and were continually turned from 
Massachusetts to Missouri, from Illinois to Pennsyl- 
vania. He knew how to rid himself of the troublesome 
by a witticism, and he replied to pretentious exhorta- 
tions by parables or piquant anecdotes. His firm, 
elastic nature resisted the most unexpected blows of 
fortune, and he often sustained the courage of his 
friends by his stoical good humor. Under his odd 
and sometimes trivial language, lay a profound good 
sense. His words went straight to the hearts of the 
people, and engraved themselves on every mind. 
What discourse pronounced during the Presidential 
campaign of 1864 is worth this simple touch of Mr. 
Lincoln,—“ It is not the place to change horses, in the 
midst of the stream.” 


Mr. Lincoln’s causticity not only covered great wis- 
dom : it concealed also a soul somewhat shrinking and 
sensitive, and endowed with almost feminine gentle- 
ness. His comic vein, was, if I may so speak, a sort 
of modesty. The purity of his life bad given to his 
feelings a delicacy very touching in so robust 2 na- 
ture, concealed as it was under a rude exterior. 
“ Come and see Saint Louis under the oak of Vin- 
cennes,” said my friend Charles Sumner to me one 
day. Then he informed me that once a week, how- 
ever pressing the President’s avocations might de, he 
opened his Cabinet to all who had a request to prefer 
or a complaint to make. We set out for the White 
House, and penetrated to Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet, where 
we took our places unannounced, with a dozen others, 
each waiting his turn. The walls were hung with im- 
mense maps of the theatre of war. Over the chimney 
hung the portrait of President Jackson,—his hard, dry 
face bearing the impress of vast energy. On the 
marble there was nothing but a‘beautiful photograph 
of John Bright, the eloquent defender of the Ameri- 
can Union in the English Parliament. Through two 
great windows I could see the silver lines of the Po- 
tomac, the hills of Maryland and the unfinished 
obelisk of Washington, rising against the blue sky. 
The President was seated at an immense writing ta- 
ble which stood across the space between the two win- 
dows. He did not remark Mr. Sumner, being en- 
gaged in conversation with a petitioner, whom he sent 
away almost immediately after our arrival. The door- 
keeper, in ordinary citizen’s dress, like the rest of the 
world, led forward a woman. She was in great trou- 
ble, and had some difficulty in explaining that her 
husband was a soldier of the regular army who had 
been long in the service, and wished to be authorized 
to quit his regiment on account of his family. She 
was every moment more and more embarrassed. “‘ Let 
me help you,” said Mr. Lincoln kindly, and he began 
to question her with the method and clearness of a 
lawyer. His profile showed dark against the bright 
square of the window, illuminated by a flood of sun- 
light. His right hand was often passed through his 
hair, which it left in bristling disordered locks. While 
he spoke, all the muscles of his face in movement gave 
an odd, unharmonious expression to his head, some- 
what like the sketches of Mephistopheles; but his 
voice had an almost paternal gentleness. After hav- 
ing questioned the poor woman, “I have no power 
he said, to grant your request. I have the right to 
disband all the armies of the Union, but I cannot dis- 
miss a single soldier. Only the Colonel of your Bus- 
band’s regiment can do that.” The woman complain- 
ed of her poverty. Never before, she said, had she 
suffered so much, ‘‘ Madam,” said Mr. Lincoln, his 
voice changing to a tone of slow and touching solem- 
nity, “I share your sorrow. But remember that so 
it is with all of us, whoever we are: we have never 
before suffered what we suffer to-day. We all have 
our burden to bear.” Then he leaned toward her, and 
for some time we only heard the murmur of the two 
voices. I saw him write a few words upon a paper, 
which he gave to the supplicant, and then dismissed 
her with all the forms of the most scrupulous polite- 
ness. The moment after, a young man entered and 
stretching out his hands as he advanced toward the 
President, exclaimed, in a ringing voice, “ As for me, 
I have come to shake hands with Abraham Lincoln.” 
‘* Much obliged,” said the President, offering his large 
hand, “ this is the business-day.” 


This respect for the people is to be found in all his 
speeches to the army. At the inauguration of the 
National Cemetery et Gettysburg, Mr. Everett, facing 
the battle-field where the destinies of the American 
republic were decided, made a long discourse, in which 
he exhausted all the resources of his marvellous elo- 
quence. How much should I, notwithstanding, have 
preferred to listen to these simple words uttered by Mr. 
Lincoln, in view of all those graves :— 


“Fourscore and ‘seven years.ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation or any 
other nation so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that 
war; we are met to dedicate a portion of that field as 
the final resting-place of these who-here gave _ their 
lives that that nation might live. Itis altogether fit- 
ting and proper that we should do this. But,in a 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or to detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember what we may 
say here ; but it can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work that they have thus far sano- 
bly carried on. It is rather for us here to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us; that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that canse 
for which they here gave the last full measure of.ale- 
votion ; that we here highly resolve that those dead 
shall not have died in vain. That the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of treedom; and that 
governments of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


Is not that the true eloquence which the orator 
does not seek, and finds without thinking of it? Un- 
der the pressure of a powerful emotion, he cast aside 
vain ornament, and attained the purity, the concise- 
ness, the nobility of the great classic models. Does 
not the listener also feel in these accents, so pathetic and 
self-controlied, something of that tenderness of which 
Ihave spoken? One would have said at times, on 
beholding Mr. Lincoln, that his heart was in mourn- 
ing for all the dead of thgse four terrible presidential 
years. An almost superhuman sadness passed some- 
times over that forehead whose wrinkles had become 
furrows; over that strange countenance, where the 
laugh of old times was changed into a sad contortion. 
I recollect as if it were yesterday to have met the 
President at night-fall. He had left the White House 
according to his wont to get the news at the War De- 
partment. No one accompanied him, though he had 
often been besought not to risk himself alone. He 
despised the danger and detested all restraint. Wrap- 
ped in a plaid for a protection against the cold, he 


He had entire and absolute faith in the | 





walked slowly, lost in thought, like # tall phantom. I 

was struck with the pensive, suffering expression of 
his face. Agitation, anxiety, emotion, had slowly 

bowed and at length broken that strong rustic frame, 

had worn out the giant’s nerves of steel. For four 

years he had not had an hour of rest. Even his holi- 

days were dreadfully suffering seasons. When the 

saloons of the White House were opened, the tide of 
visitors passed before him without stopping, and bis 

broad loyal hand shook every hand that presented it- 
self. The servant of the American people, he was 

condemned to remain at Washington, when the rest of 
the world fied away from its heat and dust. He could 
only escape for a little verdure to the smiling hills that 
surround the presidential country-seat by the side of 
the soldier’s home, the State asylum for the invalid 
soldiers-of the Mexican war. In his walks, he saw the 
beautiful woods cut down, to make room for the para-* 
pets and the glacis of the forts. Ata little distance, 
he passed the great cemetery where ten thousand 

fresh graves are dug in rows. I have seen in the 
middle of these woods that city of the dead, where 
rise ten thousand white stones, all alike, each one 
bearing the name of a soldier. One seems to pass & 
review in stretching along these interminable files 

Their monotony is something terrible. Mr. Lincoln 
had beheld them young, strong and full of health,— 
those soldiers who sleep there now in untroubled or- 
der forevermore. 

His country retreat was not always safe from the in- 
cursions of the enemy, and Mr. Lincoln once saw from 
his window Breckinridge’s cavalry venture to the 
very foot of the neighboring forts and set fire to the 
house of his friend Mr. Blair. Ata musket-shot from 
this country-seat is the dwelling of a partisan of the 
South, who at the outset of the war made nightly 
signals to the rebe] posts on the other side of the Po- 
tomac. He was arrested and thrown into prison, but 
Mr. Lincoln caused him to be set at liberty. Every- 
where around him he saw the signs of war; the star- 
ry streamers floating against the sky above the red 
lines that dress the summits of the charming hills 
round Washington ; the black-mouthed cannon asleep 
upon their stands ; the cannoniers, the heavy smoke, 
—the transports sailing up or down the Potomac. On 
this road between the wooded heights of Meridian 
Hill, he had to cross a barren devastated plain, where 
nothing was to be seen but vast wooden hospitals, 
built up hastily at the beginning of the war. He lived, 
it may be asserted, in a camp. Everywhere were 
blue coats, troops of horsemen on the gallop, detach- 
ments on the march. Mounted Generals—each fol- 
lowed by his staff, ambulances, train-wagons driven by 
negroes and drawn by mules,—all the confusion of 
war, without any of its grand emotions. This busy, 
anxious life had neither leisure nor pleasure. Mr. 
Lincoln’s moderate fortune did not permit him to offer 
to many the hospitalities of the White House. He 
had refused to receive his salary except in paper- 
emoney, though Congress would willingly have author- 
ised its being paid in gold. He impoverished rather 
than enriched himself in the four years during 
which he held the reins of government, while the 
budget of the United States reached, at a bound, a 
sum to be compared only with that of the oldest and 
the wealthiest European States. He did not take a 
single instant from State affairs. He entered buta 
single time the beautiful conservatory of the presiden- 
tial mansion during that whole four years. His only 
relaxation was when Mrs. Lincoln on rare occasions 
took him almost in spite of himself to the theatre. 
He was passionately fond of Shakspeare. “ It matters 
little to me,” he one day said to me, “ whether Shak- 
speare be ill or well played. The thoughts are 
enough.” 


I had one day, in the month of January, the honor 
of being invited to accompany him to the representa- 
tion of King Lear. I went with him to that same 
Ford’s Theatre, and to the same box where he was 
afterwards so cowardly assassinated. The Washing- 
ton theatre is small and out of repair. You reached 
the Presidential box by a passage left open behind the 
spectators in the galleries, and to gain entrance, there 
was only a door to be opened and a curtain to be 
raised. The baék of the box was hung with a piece 
of red velvet, but they had not even taken pains to 
cover, cither with velvet or cloth on the inside, the 
pine boards that formed the front. It will be easily 
imagined that I was more occupied by the President 
than by the piece. He listened attentively, although 
he knew the play by heart. He followed with atten- 
tion all the incidents, and talked with Mr. Sumner 
and myself only between the acts. His second son, 
a boy eleven years old, was close to him. Mr. Lin- 
coln held him almast all the time in his arms, often 
pressing the child’s smiling or astonished head to his 
broad breast, and replying to his numerous questions 
with the greatest patience. Certain allusions made 
by King Lear to parental grief brought a cloud over 
the President’s forehead. He had lost a young child 
at the White House, and was inconsolable for its death. 
I may be pardoned for awakening such personal re- 
collections, that in other circumstances I should never 
have dreamt of imparting except to a few friends, for 
it was on that very spot where I saw him surrounded 
by his family, that death struck this man so full of 
kindness, gentler than a woman, simple as a child. 
There it was that he received the Parthian arrow of 
vanquished slavery, and fell never to rise again,—the 
noble victim of the noblest cause. 

Even by his death, Mr. Lincoln served the cause to 
which he had already given so much; for there are 
emotions so powerful that they weld all souls togeth- 
er. They elevate the hearts of nations. They im- 
pose silence on brawling opposition, they fling a veil 
of forgetfulness over the past, and harmonize all wills 
toone desire. We need not, then, too greatly pity 
the United States, for having lost this chief in whom 
they had placed their confidence. He will remain at 
the Presidential mansion, invisible, but inspiring for 
years to come the counsels of the nation. And itis 
the prerogative of afree government to form men 
enough for its service to prevent the absolute necessi- 
ty of any one of them. The destinies of the nation 
are never suspended by the fragile thread of a sin- 
gle life. Those who find themselves raised to the 
highest functions of State, adapt themselves with 
wonderful facility to the new_circumstances in which 
they are placed. Liberty began their education—re- 

ponsibility finishes it. Compare the judgments of 

Europe respecting Mr. Lincoln four years ago with 
the testimonies of respect lavished to-day upon his 
memory ! Doubtless the exercisejof power in the most 
critical circumstances, enlarged his capacities, but he 
was essentially the same man when he accepted, with 
modest resolution the burden of authority, and when 
his first words woke no other echoes than those of 
vain and frivolous criticism. 





Mr. Linco!n’s successor arrives at power in circum- 
stances the most tragic and the most unexpected, and 
yet he feels no misgivings at the fearful responsibility 
imposed upon him at an hour’s warning. The malevo- 
lent criticisms of a New York democratic journal re- 
lative to his appearance on the day of Mr. Lincoln’s 
second inauguration had thrown unmerited disfavor 
upon this statesman, and caused his courage in the 
Senate on the first threats of Secession, and later in 
Tennessee, torn by civil war, to be forgotten. The 
tone and attitude of Mr. Andrew Johnson have already 
dissipated the uneasiness of such as could think him 
unworthy of his great task. The orator whose voice 
has so often moved the Senate, and who for a single 
day only had been below himself in consequence of 
temporary indisposition, has found again his noble, 
firm and lofty accents. If more severity is mingled 
with them than in the discourses of Mr. Lincoln, may 
it not be explained by the terrible emotions which 
have agitated the city of Washington and the whole 
United States? Where in history can we find any- 
thing to be compared with this last act of the great 
drama of the war—with this people cast down from 
the heights of triamph into an abyss of trouble and 
mourning? Could Mr. Johnson escape the feelings 
which filled all hearts from one end of his country to 
the other? Was it for Mr. Lincoln’s successor to 


affect not to feelthem? Yet, as every one knows, he 
granted to General Johnston a capitulation as honor- 
able as General Lee had obtained of lris predecessor. 
The North is determined to exercise moderation to- 
wards all who loyally return to the Union, but it- will 
not compromise the future,—the peace purchased by 
such great sacrifices, the interest bound up with its 
cause, by blindness or weakness. It will not leave to 
chance or to the cunning of its late adversaries the 
regulation of the great questions which remain to be 
settled to secure the supremacy of the principles it 
has so gloriously defended on the field of battle. 

Bat if there is no need to offer to the American 
Republic, stricken in the elect of its choice, yed already 
grouped around a new chief, the testimony of anxious 
compassion which its pride would reject, one may at 
least pity that hard-wrought laborer who did not live 
to receive the payment of his work, and who during 
all his life knew no rest. His loss is mourned in the 
United States, no less as a private grief than as a na- 
tional calamity. Black crape is not waving over the 
palaces of the public administration only ; it is hang- 
ing sadly from the humblest dwellings—a people in 
tears follows mournfully the coffin that is borne slow- 
ly from Washington to Illinois. As always is the 
ease with a people suddenly seized upon by sorrow, it 
knows not yet the full worth of what it has lost. 
Condemned by events to become a great man, Mr. 
Lincoln has obtained the glory that he never courted. 
How earnestly and how joyfully would he have re- 
pelled it, could he at that price have spared his coun- 
try the sad trials amid which his name has been slow- 
ly lifted! That glory will survive how much noisy 
and deceitfql renown! It will add new features to 
that pure ideal which finds greatness in simplicity, 
which bends power before the law, and which never 
separates heroism from self-abnegation. I shall have 
said all, in calling Mr. Lincoln a Christian statesman, 
taking that word in its most sublime sense. He 
thought not of himself, and therefore his country 
and the world will remember him forever. 

AUGUSTE LAUGEL. 


LETTER FROM AN OLD SUBSORIBER. 


Monxron, (Vt.) June 9, 1865. 
Witiiam Liorp Garrison : 

Dear Friexpv,—Enclosed are three dollars to pay 
(2-60)for the remaining numbers of the Liberator that 
may remain unpaid of the current volume. 

After reading some of the speeches at the Anni- 
versary Meeting in New York, I regretted there 
should not be more complete harmony among the 
friends of the freedmen. But on looking back over 
more than thirty years of the struggle now drawing 
to a close, one is reminded of the several cases of dis- 
agreement that occurred, concerning the less essen- 
tial modes of abolishing slavery ; and which its abettors 
doubtless construed into signs of weakness on our 
part, and consequently strength on theirs. Perhaps 
there were few amongst us who did not partake, des- 
pondingly at times, of the same sentiment. How 
often have we deplored thé existence of “a divided 
North ” opposed to an “united South”; and drawn 
gloomy conclusior.s from the spectacle? And often it 
might be truly said of us “a/though faint, yet pursu- 
ing”! We can see now that had we in those 
dark days trusted more in the wisdom, power and 
goodness of “Him who came to break the bonds of the 
oppressor,” and less in the arm of flesh, we should 
have been spared many of those afflictions to which we 
subjected ourselves. But now that we can more calmly 
look back over the ground we have gained,and perceive 
in how many ways the spirit of slavery had instilled 
its venom into our social blood, who can wonder at 
the want of more concord amongst us? Nay, rather, 
who does not mingle wonder with rejoicing over the 
victory thus far gained, seeing how our limbs 
were entangled in the meshes of our enemy ? 

“Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what 
of the night ?”’ doubtless was the silent but earnest 
query put up by many fainting hearts. And the an- 
swer of the watchman has been fulfilled to the letter. 
Following some of those darkest days came occasion- 
ally, a “ morning of hope,” and again we were plunged 
into the “night of discourage ment.” At length we 
feelassured that the sun is fairly up and the darkest 
cloud is dispersed ; yet there remain some smaller 
ones,—one indeed not “ bigger than a man’s hand” 
that warns us of danger yet to come, and that may re- 
quire all the wisdom of our best friends to guide us 
past the rock of “repudiation ” and through the 
whirlpool of “reconstruction,” into the ocean of 
brotherhood, industry and peace. 

On how many a bygone day were the words of H. 
W. Beecher applicable—“ The great want of the world 
is a Christian heart.” Let the world come into the 
possession of that now, and the errors committed by 
the land may be easily corrected. Let every man and 
woman be in earnestin building up the wall over 
against his or her own house, and we may rest as- 
sured the Lord will do his part. 

For more than twenty-five years I have entertained 
a respect for the Liberator, although not at all times an 
unqualified believer in its teachings; but, perhaps un- 
worthily, I have known what it was to be “ under the 
ban,”’ to encounter the frown, because I could not 
wholly abjure that skeptic, Wm. Lloyd Garrison. But 
mark the change! Where are they now who at one 
time gloried in their anti-Garrison sentiments ? Their 
charges of infidelity are all hushed or only whispered 
with chagrin, and they are ready to shout with the old 
and tried abolitionists, “‘ Glory!” Those who have 
“borne the burden and heat of the day” can well af- 
ford to ailow “eleventh-hour” laborers to receive 
their “ penny ” of reward also. 

Very insignificant as have been my labors in the 
cause of emancipation, I confess it is not without re- 
gret that I regard the time near at hand when both 
the American Anti-Slavery Society and the Liberator 
shall be laid down. ‘There is atime for all things.” 
When the house is on fire, then apply the water, but 
if they that have done well in assisting to extinguish 
the fire, should, after that, persist in working the en- 
gine from habit, they must not complain if a heavy 
drawback is made on the approbation once bestowed 
upon then. In this simple way, I have become will- 
ing to see both the American Anti-Slavery Society 
and the Liberator laid down ; and with the hope, too, 
that some one or more earnest men, with equal talents, 
and equal perseverance, will be found ready to work 
as faithfully for moral as well as political reconstruc- 
tion. When paying this, I suppose, my last subscrip- 
tion for the Liberator, I could not well refrain from say- 
ing a farewell word, and it has run on to this, Ex- 


main, with much esteem, very truly, 
Thy friend, HENRY MILES. 





A SUGGESTION TO THE FRIENDS. 
To the Editor of the New York Yribune: 

Sir: People have grown in the last four years. 
Even the Quakers have awakened, and are doing 
much to help the “Freedmen.” In their “ Yearly 
Meeting ” now being held, much interest is manifest- 
ed, and much is proposed to be done to elevate the 
black man. Ido not like to be personal, but a few 
years ago, as all of us know, this Society disowned or 
excommunicated Isaac T. Hopper. His offense was 
that he was an earnest and sincere anti-slavery man. 
He worked diligently and faithfully, with his whole 
might, until his death, for the slave. His whole life 
was one of goodness, devoted unselfishly to ameliorate 
the condition, and to make free those held in bondgae. 
Now, let me suggest to the Friends, that the first hard 
work they do be to expunge the resolution from their 
minutes, disvwniny Isaac T. Hopper. This will be 
only simple justice, and the Friends will never stand 
right before the world until they do so. 

LLEWELLYN. 

New York, May 31, 1865. 





ficiently pro-slavery for his day and generation. He 
is said to have been a Union oes during the rebellion 
though he was not prominently so.— Boston Journal. 
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to any Rote 


all 

Tue SuRRENDER oF THe REBELS Iy F 
letter fo the Cincinnati Commercia) ton t vont, 4 
gia, says :— to Macon, Gee. 
The rebel troops, in Florida wit! 
property, were surrendered to Moc ct tM Pubic 
see, on the 10th day of May. 
paroled and already reported 
less reach 8000 when the returns are comp] 

The amount of property received an 
authorities was: Ordnance stores—4{0 os 
25,000 small arms, 450 sabres, 1618 
cartridge boxes, 710 waist belts 68 
2000 pounds nitre, 200 sets accor 
rounds artillery ammunition, 121 
small ammunition, 700 pounds musket . aptly 
and lances, besides !arge amounts of othe oe 
stores. Quartermasters’ stores—7 bien’ oo 
40 wagons, 3 ambulances, aiso tools of da 
with much stationary, clothing, anc , 
son equipage. Conmniissary stores—]7i 
bacon, 300 barrels salt, 150 barr ung 
syrup, 7000 bushels corn, 1200 head of ear» arrela 
quantiiies of flour, ground peas, &e hese 
of hospital stores were also turned ig 
officer, Dr. Chapman. 

Totally unserviceable horses a 
er exchanged for corn or tora 


1s 720, and will 4 M 


he tebe] 


PLECES artillons 
bayonets, 1% 
900 pounds bw 
ACCOUtTEMment 


fixed, # 10.069 


TANCE 


Males, 





. od 
els sugar, 1M} 


>, aleo 
A large amount 


WO the medical 


nd mules were eit 





subject to the order of the vee Cilaeee 
A memorandum of all the cotton in and oe : 
lahassee, Thomasville and Albany, was tak, ¥ eg 
er with the names of the claimants, Where eh ite 
by whom stored, also the marks on the Nan — 
schedule is to be forwarded to the War * hin 
Numbers are claiming coiton which ot ge 
to them, and which, they evidently could onan 
taken possession of by fraud or violence oe 
General McCook’s method was such as to di 
bitterness. He was cordially welcomed 7 oan 
zens, who assured him that there was os leemede, 
least disposition among the people of Florida <p f 
opposition to the wishes of the covernment, and ry * 
ciliation and reconstruction, at the earliest po . 
moment, were most earnestly desired, ter: 
- i = 
ALPHABETICAL Recorp or tue Repectoy 
An exchange publishes the following :-— b 
A—Stands for Andersonville—the ghastly mop. 
ment of the most revolting outrage of the m4 
tury. mi 
B—Stands for Booth—let his memory be s¥allow 
ed up in oblivion, ad ae 
C—Stands for Canada—the asylum for skedaddlers 
and the nest in which foul traitors have hatch. 
ed their eggs of treason. 
D—Stands for Davis—the tmost eminent low come. 
dian, in the temale character, of the age 
E—Siands for England—an enemy in our adversity 
a sycophant in our prosperity. (Music by dy 
band—air, Yankee Doodle.) rhe 
F—Stands for Freedom—the bulwark of the pation 
G—Stands for Grant—the undertaker who off iated 
at the burial of the rebellion. 
| H—Stands for Hardee—his tactics coully't save bin 
| I—Stands for Infamy—the spirit of treason. 
| J—Stands for Justice—give it to the traitors, 
K—Stands for Kearsarge—for further particulars, eg 
| Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
L—Stands for Lincoln—we mourn his loss 


M—Stands for Mason. (More music by the bani— 
air, “‘ There came to the beach a poor exile,” 


&c.) 
N—Stands for Nowhere—the present location of the 
C. S. A. 


O—Stands for “O dear, what can the matter be!” 
For answer to this question, apply to Kirby 
Smith. 

P—Stands for Peace—nobly won by the gallant sol. 
diers of the Union. 

Q—Stands for Quantrell—one of the gorillas in the 
rebel menagerie. 

R—Stands for Rebellion—which is no longer able to 
stand for itself. 

S—Stands for Sherman—he has a friend and vindi- 
cator in Grant. 

T—Stands for Treason, with a halter around its neck 

U—Stands for Union—“ Now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 

V—Stanils. for Victory—further explanation is w 
necessary. 


W-—Stands for Washington—the nation is true to his 
memory. 

X—Stands for Xtradition—English papers, please 
copy. j 

Y—Stands for Young America—who stands by the 
Union. 


Z—Stands for Zodiac—the stars are all there. (Mu 
sic by the band.— 
“ The Star-spangled Banner, 0 long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. ) 





WANTED, 


SITUATION as travelling nurse to wait upon a0 it 
A valid lady. Good references can be given. Apply 
at 57 Joy street, or at the Anti-Slavery office, 221 Waste 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 
June 9. z 


arm for Sale Franklin, Mass. 
Casting thirty-five acres of tillage and pastere, 


‘ ie sres 0 ood-land. Also, boue 
including eight acres of wo se anten, tals 


barn, and carriage-house, all in excelien mae 
some fourteen years ago, with all the modern impr” 
1 » pear and pest 
ments, range, bath, &c. Also, apple, ede jan 7 
trees, grapes, currants, etc. Further inforinalios 


A Seo ». 22) shingwe 
obtained at the Anti-Slavery Oflice, No. 24) Washing 
Street, Boston. " 


GAS FIXTURES. 


— 


-— p of 

FEMME undersigned begs leave to inform his eosin 

the public, that (owing to ill helt Y nase 

obliged to leave his situation at Me asré. ! . B }. Ke 

& Co's, now Mesers. Shreve, Stanwor d & Co's, ¥ - o 
last fourteen years, the wor 


| been employed for the 
} too heavy for his physical strer 
to do all manner of 2 onl 
JOBBING ON GAS FLXTL RES, 

New Fixtures furnish 
; eaned, leaks sor 
lasses of all hinds 
toe 


j area 
igth, and 1 now prep 


fond 
ed 30% 
in the most careful manner. 
put up, old Fixtures and Glass Drops c! 
ped, Gas Fixtures done over, and Gas G 4 
ni ice Also, Gas Burpers of 4 
furnished at short notice. Also, US 


approved kinds. == 
 Partioalar attention given to Lighting eh iefist 
Shop under the Marlboro’ Hotel. Order® — “4 
Messrs. Hall & Stowell’s Provisior Store, 132 ERKINS: 
Boston NELSON L. PERS. 
Refers to Shreve, Stanwood & Co. 


Oct. 30—ly 


Dr. Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


to 

ot on pe ® 

RE the most perfect purgative whieh veo heen re 

i. produce, or which we think bas wt al + short 
Theil 7 shave abun uy) 

duced by anybody. Their effects have ® : inary Bo 

to the community how much tt ve to take, bot 

icines in use. They are safe and pleas ae aiulat® 

powerful to cure. Their penetrating pron t 
of the body, remove ¢ 





vey excel the 





et pitt 
U 


ctl 
Toe? 


the vital activities re anit 
of itsorgans, purify the blood, and — grow iste 
purge out the foul humors which sae poo inte bei 
per, stimulate sluggish or dis eee eae meh ren 
natural action, and impart a health) doer coro ey 


to the whole system. eg a. forwidable 9° - 
1 off ets, Ht 


day complaints of everybody, but ols orale f 
gerous diseases. While they product A wer the saiest 
are, at the same time, in diminished ~ arber ieing 
best physic that can be employed fore ps Y being pare? 
gar-coated, they are pleasant t take ' = ‘yres batt 
vegetable, are free from any risk of ‘ae ot tes 
been made which surpass belief, were "character yt 
tiated by men of such exalted poriticn oe at clergy 
forbid the suspicion of untruth. Mang © ery vo the PO 
and physicians have lent their nam site others bare 
lic the reliability of our remedies, W . tour Prepare! uw 
ns the assurance of their conviction — “tlited, gafict 
contribute immensely to the relief of ow af 
i ‘ellow-men. sah gratis 
a Sr gent below named is pleased to wre A. yee od 
Ameriean Almanac, containing direction’ oe xpisin 
certificates of their cures, of the ag ose Drop! 
Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Khe Noe 


| st mace, * 
wels and ee 


rom fou 


Heartburn, Headache arising ! e Bo 


Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of th 
ing therefrom, Fiatulency, Loss a A 

which require an evacuant n= vapgered = 
fying the blood and stimulating We * 


Py i ri ot be supp .  Ner® 
Governor Suarxer. Judge Wm. L. Sharkey, | °mplaints which it would i adneee, Newralgio &? Kidsel* 
who has just been appoiuted by President Johnson ee on Dontneny Eee eeats of the Liver oot a 
Provisional Governor of Mississippi, was an old Whig Goat. er ‘ther kindred complaints srilne 
and @ strenuous opposer of repudiation. But such aiteat the body, or obstruction of its — ith ott 
was his high professional and personal standing that Do not be put off by unprincipled — 4 Deas 
he was for many years at the head of the Judiciary preparations which they wake no Pleats ahe bet 
of Mississippi, though owing his appointment to po- | Ayga’s, and take no others. ser opoe " a 
litical foes. His sions show him to have been suf- | thore is for them, and they wr Lowell, Mat 


Prepared by J. ©. AYER 
sold by all draggists. 


2m. 
June 2. os 
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Tne followin 
~ amittes, Dut are 
vis :—Wenol 
’ 
<p Jackson, and 


> We have seen 
a P| * t 
contained in the 
oom the Richmon 
: two Northe 
, ve la 
hat the Federal a 
' Bow such barbariti 
; In th 


; «belonging to the I 
F without provocath 
human and barbar 


ner. 


ed upon him. Ne 
: places at the Sout 
are in power, thet 
the colored people 
The Gover! 
at once, if the me 


| their sanction of 


They ought at or 
have human hear 
The account of th 
by the Times :—LE. 

“The negro’s u 
viously insulted tw 


a Allen and Clarke, 
> stationed on the 


~ 8 o'clock on 


Being overtaken, 
the vigorous use 
> pursuers as to ee 

ue 


tured by Clarke, 


' jookout for him, n 


yous, and commi 
remained until th 
Col. Krautzer. 


- identity of the f 


he should be bac! 


of negroes, 


: two of the Provo 


streets for a spe 


: and fife playing t 


soldiers on each 
which he was to | 


_ shal’s office, place 
lage enough for 


| beingsecurely na 


building and pr 


| whitened with fi 
- hours before beir 
' tence was faithfu 


alive, 


execution of the 
truly say that w 
amusing scene. 

accompany the © 
was pla 


his hands folded | 


with flour, then t 
down, after whic! 
sire for the servic 
the fellow comme 
but meeting wit! 
signed himself t 
ance of the past 
which he said he 
carried to the ex 
the preacher, (1 
upon the coffin c 
Was taken into 1 
building, where 

which he was su 
who enjoyed the 


It is argned tt 
be is would be a 
or imprisonment 
strong ground 
Davis would be 
in Europe, and | 
reach England o 


What would ; 
aware that his s 
an utter failure, 
hot wish to be |; 
prisoned for life. 
placent vanity, 
orable position 
then, aspires to 
and that is to ge 
certain agp | 
“neutrality ” + 
Club of > le 
will be announce 
dent of the So 
Europe will fi 
will extend to | 

It is not likel 
much attention 
turer ; nor will 
abroad endure 
ferson Davis y 
on the funds w} 

has laid upo 

‘scinations of 
will be at his 
through the Hy 
trod by Judas 
smoke, eat, dri 
houses, librari, 
Wealth and ex 
Personal friend 





